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IN KEEPING with Black Diamond tradition, our Doublelight tents are created from a 
sophisticated blend of advanced materials, innovative designs and leading construction 
technologies, whilst maintaining an old-fashioned simplicity and ease of use. 

By incorporating dual coatings on UV resistant, hydrophobic fabrics and polyurethane taped 
seams for waterproofness, our tents put a protective barrier between you and nature. At the 
same time, their multiple configurations provide the flexibility to enjoy the best of being 
out of doors.The speed and ease of pitching will take the chore out setting up, whilst mesh 
architecture lets the fresh airflow. 

Whether the occasion is a spring trek in the desert, star-gazing in winter or just a basecamp 
at the crag, these tents provide the built-in versatility you neecT 

Black Diamond's award-winning tents just got better. 


Bring your own oasis 


Oasis NEW 

strong, lightweight three-person shelter 
tor gram counters who want more space. 
Large double doors with front vestibule. 

Minimum weight: 2.6 kg 
Packed weight: 2.8 kg 
Area 3.9 m^ (vestibule 1.3 m^) 


DAC Featherlite Poles 

DAC Featherlite poles work to improve a tent's 
strength-to-weight ratio as they are 15% lighter 
than other aluminium poles of similar strength. 
Pole linkages are based on extrusion rather 
than glued inserts, eliminating the weakest link 
in traditional pole design. 

Hub-Warped Design 
The hub-warped variable-diameter pole system 
creates steep walls (and thus more interior 
space) at the same time as shaving off excess 
weight. With the integrated frame and external 
pole clips, set up is fast and simple. 

PU/SIL/Polyester Fabric 
PU/Sil/Polyesterflys with built-in vestibules, 
these tents are absolutely weatherproof and 
offer full storm protection. 



Mesa 

Best All-Round tent as voted by Outside magazine 2007. 
Two-person design for extended comfort, backpacking 
or weekend use.Two doors and vestibules add ease of 
living to the already generous floor space. 

Minimum weight: 2.08 kg 

Packed weight: 2.32 kg 

Area: 3 m^ (vestibule 0.8 m^ t- 0.8 m^) 



Lightweight, three-person, double-wall versatility for 
basecamp, backpacking or car camping. Large floor 
plan, high ceiling and speedy set up. 


Minimum weight: 2.7 kg 
Packed weight: 2.94 kg 
Area: 4.7 m^ (vestibule: 0.8 m^ + 0.8 m^) 



Mirage NEW 

Strong and lightweight two-person version 
of the Oasis. Large front opening and 
generous single vestibule. 

Minimum weight: 1.8 kg 

Packed weight: 2 kg 

Area 2.8 m^ (vestibule 0.93 m=) 


^ Black Diamond 





Nature can be unpredictable. Sometimes a 
burst of cloud or rain can make navigation 
on the mountain difficult. You need to get off 
and quick. The right tools can make a difference. 


^ The Silva Expedition 54 compass fixes direction quickly, and the 

illuminated readings (charged in seconds with a torch) make it easy to read, 
even in the dark. Translating information from the map is simple, thanks to the 
map scales and distance readers, and its light, solid construction ensures it will 
last the distance. Be safe, be confident with the Silva Expedition 54 compass. 


Silva navigation, lighting and fitness equipment is available from Anaconda, BCF, 
Paddy PalVm, Ray's Outdoors, Ranger and all good camping and outdoor stores. 

WWW.silva.se Silva is a FISKARS BRANDS company 
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The activities covered in this magazine are 
dangerous. Undertaking them without proper 
training, experience, skill, regard to safety, and 
equipment could result in serious injury or death. 
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they began the first kayak descent of the Rong 
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Travel anywhere you like. 

Up the trail or down the road, the new Trail Pro™ combines the 
perfect blend of warmth, weight and comfort, to take you anywhere. 
This is the lightest 5 cm- thick mattress we've ever made and the latest 
addition to the Trek and Travel™ series of mattresses and comfort 
essentials. Wherever you go - the new Trail Pro is designed to provide 
you with the ultimate in versatile comfort 
Begin your journey to comfort at thermarest.com 
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So \ong, farewell, 

aufWiedersehen, adieu... 

It^s been a wonderful five years 



Megan looking a bit knackered after the hot, steep climb out of Bungonia Gorge. Time for a holiday... 

Guy Sawrey-Cookson 


BY THE TIME THIS IS IN PRINT, I'LL BE IN 

Namibia climbing sand dunes, or watching a 
hippo as it wallows around a waterhole some¬ 
where in Botswana (carefully, from a safe vantage 
point behind someone large and tough). The 
details are rather unplanned, but I'll definitely 
be somewhere more exotic than an office in South 
Yarra, and putting my gear to a more rigorous 
test than whether it will all fit in the cupboard. 

For many Wild readers, my departure isn't a 
big surprise, heralded as it was in one of our 
regular e-news letters. (Another reason to sign 
up on our web site—it's a good source of gossip!) 
And we’ve been working hard to ensure that the 
only changes you notice will be for the better; 
that the most obvious difference will be here 
on the Editorial page. 

To this end, Ross Taylor is stepping up as As¬ 
sociate Editor. Ross has been Administrative 
and Editorial Coordinator at Wild Publications 
for the last 15 months, and he knows both the 
role and the magazines inside out. He's taken 
control of Rock over the last couple of issues as 
a warm-up, digging his way out from all the 
correspondence, filing and editing to make ob¬ 
vious improvements to the publication. It’s some¬ 
thing I'm sure he will be able to do to Wild, too. 


In fact, if recent events are a guide, Ross has a 
severe case of 'anything she can do, I can do 
better' syndrome. His 80 kilometre Cradle Moun¬ 
tain Run may have been a tiny bit more hard core 
than my half marathon last year; his training 
regime pays off with ever harder climbs while I 
seem to drop a grade every time I touch rock; 
he seems to have been born into the outdoors 
while I graduated into it as a teenager; and, 
although I’ve just turned 30, he passed that 
milestone years ago. (It feels good to get that 
last one in!) By the time I’m back in the country, 
I expect that Wild will have doubled in size while 
continuing to improve its content, and subscrip¬ 
tion numbers will be skyrocketing even as the 
company prepares to launch its own document¬ 
ary arm and chain of themed concept shops. 

Ross's affinity for the outdoors and know¬ 
ledge of it are obvious, in his job history as in his 
lifestyle. A qualified journalist (where do you 
think all the amusing captions and slightly smutty 
Equipment pages have been coming from?), he 
chose gear over words to work at Melbourne's 
Bogong Equipment for five years. A two-year 
stint at guidebook producer Open Spaces Pub¬ 
lishing gave him a renewed taste for the page, 
before he started at Wild Publications. I have 









DISTRESS BEACONS 

Distress beacons save lives by sending 
emergency signals to satellites. 


Carry a digital 406 MHz Personal Locator 
Beacon (PLB) if you are driving or 
bushwalking in remote areas. 

406 MHz beacons should be registered 
with AMSA to fully utilize the beacons 
features. Registration is free. 


www.amsa.gov.au/beacons 
phone 1800 406 406 


‘Analogue 121.5 MHz distress beacons will no^tonger 
be detected by satellite after 1 February 2009. - 


Distress Beacons should only be 
used in life-threatening situations. 
In the event of an emergency, you 
should first signal other people in 
your area using radios or other 
methods of attracting attention. 
Mobile phones can be used too, but 
don't rely on them. The phones may 
be out of range, have limited battery 
power, or become water-damaged. 
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Vango lifetime guarantee 
IRH* tested 

Four-season, -25°C extreme rating 
ATC - Advanced Trapezoid Construction 
Premium quality 600-i- fill power down 
Fill weight 750 grams 
Polair® RSP shell, Polair Silky lining 
Two-way YKK auto-lock zip 
Four-way compression sack 
1600 grams total weight 
All for as little as $369 



TASMAP 


Recommended as a detailed 
touring map. 


A series of selected par 
maps showing all 
walking and safety 
information. They feature 
comprehensive walking notes, 
naturai and historic information. 



1:25 000 SERIES MAPS 


Show detailed information in 
remote areas for extreme camping, 
walking and four-wheel driving. 


T AS | MAP 



— AVango 


Distributed by Ansco 
03 9471 1500, www.ansco.com.au 


Maps are available from Service Tasmania 
outlets, TASMAP agents and bookshops 
statewide. 

Orders direct to TASMAP 

GPO Box 44, Hobart, Tasmania, 7001, 
Australia 

T +61 3 6233 7741 
E Tasmapsales@dpiw.tas.gov.au 

www.dplw.tas.gov.auAasmap 


every confidence—and he has plenty of his 
own—that he will do a fantastic job. His size 
13S should more than fill my shoes, and I look 
forward to seeing the result. 

But enough about the illustrious future. I’ve 
been at Wild for more than five years now, and 
I’ve really enjoyed it. I’ve learned a lot, met amaz¬ 
ing people and derived great satisfaction from 
being involved in such high-quality, well-regarded 
publications. I’m not sure how I’ve managed 
to fit all that accumulated outdoors knowledge 
into my already overstuffed brain, and I’m sure 
it will slowly leak out during my travels, but 
there will be enough inspiration left to fill sev¬ 
eral lifetimes. In fact, my list of holiday ideas is 
long enough to keep me going for decades! 

While 'celebrating Australia’s wild places’. 
I’ve developed a deeper appreciation of our en¬ 
vironment, its importance and value, and the 
threats with which it is faced. I hope I’ve com¬ 
municated this passion—^without preaching, or 
putting anyone to sleep—as I believe this is 
one of Wild's most important roles. I’m plan¬ 
ning to keep up with conservation battles and 
victories in the Green Pages for years to come. 

There are many obvious differences between 
current issues of Wild and those of five years 
ago, and they are due not only to changing 
trends. The range of articles seems broader, the 
departments have more action and more photos, 
and many new contributors have joined the Wild 
ranks. The redesign of the magazine must also 
be mentioned here: I don’t think the magazine 
has ever looked better. 

But countering this list of what has changed 
is the list of things that haven’t: our focus on 
the rucksack sports, our goal of producing high- 
quality, inspirational publications while retaining 
integrity and independence, and our success in 
doing so. It’s been a pleasure and a privilege to 
contribute to this, and to get an insight into the 
diverse, interesting and inspiring community of 
Wild's staff, contributors and readers. I look 
forward to bumping into you along the track 
somewhere. O 
Megan Holbeck 
ed itorial(3)wi Id .com .au 

We value our readers, 
and our contributors 

It's been a couple of years since the last Wild 
readership survey, and you will never have a 
better chance to give Ross your opinion on 
the magazine. (Get in while he's new, pliable 
and easy to influence...) A new survey will be 
launched on our web site in June to coincide 
with the release of the winter issue, and we'd 
love your input. The easy, online format means 
it only takes minutes to complete, and you will 
be in the running for some great prizes. Even 
more importantly, it is a chance to tell us what 
you think, and to influence Wild's direction. 
We value every contribution and look forward 
to hearing what you have to say. 

Starting with this issue, we’re significantly 
increasing payments for contributions to Wild 
and Rock, with all rates going up by zo per 
cent. We hope this generous increase encourages 
more contributions, and we look forward to 
discussing ideas with you. For more details, 
read our Contributors' Guidelines at vwvw.wild. 




















100% STAINLESS STEEL NEEDLENOSE PLIERS REGULAR PLIERS 
WIRE CUTTERS HARD-WIRE CUTTERS 420HC KNIFE BLADE 
BIT DRIVER CARABINER/BOTTLE OPENER REMOVABLE POCKET CLIP 


EVEN AT A MERE 142 GRAMS, 

I’M NO LIGHTWEIGHT. 
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Size does matter 

For group numbers^ as well as Tasmanian 'mountains^ 
and the peak-bagging list 



IN THE WILD NO 106 INTERVIEW WITH TAS- 

manian peak bagger Dave Harris, I was bemused 
to note that he considered me a potential rival 
in his quest to climb all the listed peaks in Tas¬ 
mania. The original Tasmanian peak-baggers' 
guide was a tongue-in-cheek list compiled in 
1968, but some people apparently take the re¬ 
drafted 1982 version very seriously. As noted 
elsewhere in this issue, Dave Harris has now 
succeeded in his quest and it must be personally 
fulfilling for him to have achieved his long-held 

I've also been privileged to traverse a lot of 
wild country in Tasmania, and I've stood on a 
lot of summits along the way. But I have no idea 
what my points tally may be, nor do I care. For 
me, reaching summits is only one of the many 
rewards of a journey through wild country, and 
peaks are no more the focus than lakes, water¬ 
falls, gorges, forests or the journey itself. I there¬ 
fore wonder at the mentality that reduces 
magnificent country to a collection of points. 
The implication is that a trip would be a failure 
if the intended summit was not scaled, a per¬ 
spective that reduces wilderness to the status 
of an oversized video game. 

The quality of wilderness journeys also de¬ 
pends greatly on the style in which they are 
undertaken. It has long been recognised (for 
example, in the USA's 19G4 Wilderness Act) that 
solitude is an important attribute of the experi¬ 
ence. Moreover, extensive research and personal 
experience make it clear that large parties have 
much greater physical and social impacts than 
small ones. The best wilderness journeys are those 
that meet nature on its own terms, rather than 
attempting to drag it down to a level where 
uncertainties are diminished and outcomes are 
guaranteed...It is therefore unfortunate that 
Dave Harris's visit to his final peak was under¬ 
taken in the company of 13 others: a large party 
by most standards and far larger than the 
average, even in tracked areas. The fact it was 
in an area that few people visit is all the more 
reason that a party of that size was completely 
inappropriate. Anyone can 'conquer' a remote 
peak if they go with enough people, but it will 
be a hollow victory and a waste of an oppor¬ 
tunity for a real wilderness experience. 

Grant Dixon 
Hobart, Tasmania 

Time to move beyond 'tourism 
versus conservation*? 

It's time to move beyond the old debate of tour¬ 
ism versus conservation ('National Parks: profit 
or conservation'. Info, Wild no io6). With the 
size of the national estate growing, and climate 
change bringing new challenges for park man¬ 
agers, the cost of protecting our national parks 
is going up. In the meantime, the funding gap 
between the money needed by our parks and 
the money governments are prepared to give is 
growing. 


The nature-based tourism industry is worth 
around $23 billion to the Australian economy 
every year, but little of this goes back to the pre¬ 
servation of our natural assets. Capturing some of 
this expenditure for conservation through sus¬ 
tainable, niche tourism experiences is essential 
for bridging the funding gap. 

Natural tourism partnerships are already help¬ 
ing to preserve natural areas, while also provid¬ 
ing jobs for local communities. The Brambuk 
Cultural Centre in Victoria's Grampians National 
Park, for example, not only generates visitor ex¬ 
penditure of $211 million in the region each year, 
it also showcases local Aboriginal culture and 
history and promotes reconciliation. 

Evan Hall 

Tourism ^Transport Forum Australia 
Sydney, NSW 

The Tasmanian National Parks Association 
(TNPA) has a wider range of concerns about 
the proposed Three Capes Walk than those ex¬ 
pressed in Andy Wildman's article in Wild no 
loG. We believe the development of the Three 
Capes Walk is motivated by little more than 
profit. It will not enhance the environmental or 
social values of the Tasman National Park, nor 
the Tasman Peninsula. 

People love Tasmania for its wild, unspoilt 
image. Our national parks epitomise this im¬ 
age. But the Tasmanian Government rarely sees 
national parks as more than opportunities to 
reap dollar rewards. The proposed Three Capes 
Walk is yet another example of that thinking. A 
different mindset, however, could have made 
the new walk sustainable. 

The TNPA's basic problem with the proposed 
Three Capes Walk is that it entails too much 
development in a very environmentally sensitive 
part of our state. The walk will involve construc¬ 
tion of 30 kilometres of new track, as well as five 


new public—and possibly five new private— 
accommodation huts. It will also involve the 
development of new infrastructure to handle 
two boat trips...The hut sites will become mini 
villages complete with ranger accommodation, 
toilets and camping platforms. The new track 
will go through pristine coastal cape country 
with a number of rare and endemic plant spe¬ 
cies. The walk will attract more than 3000 walkers 
each year—most paying at least $200 for the 
privilege—but the park is water stressed and 
won't necessarily be able to support this de¬ 
mand. The track will also depend on two private 
boat operators who are likely to only want to 
provide crucial transport when numbers are 
high... 

The great pity of the Three Capes Walk is 
that it could have been done cleverly, in a way 
that would have attracted our support. The 
TNPA would support a Two Capes walk utilising 
existing tracks to Cape Pillar and Cape Hauy, 
giving a three-four day walk. Such a walk would 
require a lot less infrastructure and retain the 
park's integrity. We do not believe that there 
should be any new huts in the area, we are 
certainly not in favour of allowing new private 
operators in, and campsites should have min¬ 
imal new infrastructure. If a three-four day walk 
using existing tracks was promoted, along with 
some sensitive day walks, we could have a range 
of walking opportunities on the peninsula that 
would attract more people and leave the area's 
environment intact. 

Anne McConnell 
President, Tasmanian National Parks 
Association 
Hobart, Tas 

I hope I can disabuse Leah Knapp (Wildfire, 
Wild no 107) of the idea that the protection of 
land as wilderness involves denying access to 








Whether you're a beginner or a seasoned bushwalker, 
TWE offers a unique range of integrated services so 
you can experience the best of Tasmania's wilderness. 


We offer a choice of practical solutions to make your 
bushwalk smoother: transport from Hobart to all National 
Parks; a range of comfortable accommodation; quality 
equipment for hire; and gourmet food for the track. Pick 
the service you require or take a fully guided tour that 
includes all these features. It's up to you! 
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some for the benefit of others. The truth of the 
matter could not be more different. Wilderness 
areas are open for access to alb that iSj to 
anyone who is willing to treat them with re¬ 
spect and enter on foot. What is unwanted and 
banned in these areas is vehicular access. 

Certainly wilderness^ like any other idea that 
humans have about the world around them, is 
a social construct. But if humans ceased to exist, 
wilderness would live on as places less affected 
by the destructive impact of humans... 

Unfortunately, a major feature of human at¬ 
titudes towards the environment and their fel¬ 
low human beings in the 2ist century is a feeling 
of superiority. The idea that our mode of travel 
in vehicles and planes is superior to the way our 
human ancestors travelled through and inter¬ 
acted with the environment for hundreds of 
thousands of years is part of this. Aboriginal 
people have much to teach us about the bene¬ 
fits of this older relationship based on sharing 
and caring, and wilderness can be a place where 
visitors can get some balance back into their 
lives. 

Geoff Mosley 
Hurstbridge, Vic 

The AAS: the money and the 
licence are problems 

In Wildfire in Wild no 107, Warren Feakes raised 
concern about proposed licence requirements 
for community groups accessing public land in 
New South Wales. 

In 2005, Adventure Victoria (AV) detected 
tourism-industry pressure to force licensing on 
community groups in Victoria. The Department 
of Sustainability Si Environment (DSE) was 
shortly to release a draft licence policy and we 
predicted such a requirement would be included. 
(See my report on page 19 of Wild no 98.) In 
January 2006 this occurred and AV and other 
groups objected. The DSE claimed that this was a 
drafting error and assured all parties that the 
drafting would be fixed (see page 19 in Wild no 
102). 

Then, in mid 2007, NSW published its draft 
policy. The clause Feakes refers to is clearly de¬ 
rived from the Victorian precedent, but rather 
than being 'fixed', it has been tightened! As the 
final Victorian policy has still not been pub¬ 
lished...we await it with even keener interest. 

Feakes's letter focused on the cost of a 
licence. What is more worrying for clubs is that 
compliance with the industry-dominated Ad¬ 
venture Activity Standards (AAS) is a compulsory 
condition for obtaining a licence. Proponents 
of the AAS project have consistently prevented 
community groups...from having autonomy in 
relation to meeting standards of practice pro¬ 
moted by the AAS as the appropriate industry 
access requirement and the benchmark in lit¬ 
igation. 

Rod Costigan 
Adventure Victoria 
Kew, Vic 

Psst—rve been somewhere 
secret, too... 

As most of Wild's readers presumably live and 
play on the east coast or Tasmania, I have al¬ 
ways forgiven 'Australia's Wilderness Adventure 
Magazine' for that bias. Over the years, the 
names of authors become familiar, as do the 


names of places revisited by Wild. But even from 
South Australia I can contribute to a newer 
trend, and share a secret place. 

If it has been visited in the past, I can find no 
reference to it. It takes commitment and plan¬ 
ning to reach, but gives time for philosophical 
reflection. It's no more spectacular than other 
places, but I had to get there because...well, 
just because. I have pictures of similar places I 
am willing to name and share; they are spec¬ 
tacular in their own right, but I didn't have a 
new story to accompany them for publication. 

I won't inflict on you fictitious names or routes 
to throw others off who might also want to see 
it, even if it only takes a couple of years for the 
damage of a single visit to disappear. I can't re¬ 
member now whether it was an alpine river or 
aTassie mountain... 

If a place visited needs to be protected from 
all visitors apart from me, do I need to publicise 
that I was there at all? If Wild is running out of 
nameable places to report on in traditional 
strongholds, can we have more reports of wild 
places elsewhere? 

David Schoemaker 
Woodcroft, SA 

Words from the wise 

As a 'Grey Gapper pom' backpacking around Aus¬ 
tralia, I recently toured East Gippsland. I saw 
Mother Nature at her best: beautifully pristine 
bush with magnificent ancient gums towering 
above beautiful rainforest, and tree ferns pro¬ 
tecting so many species an expert could spend a 
lifetime studying one square metre. The experi¬ 
ence was comparable to the Barrier Reef, Uluru, 
the Blue Mountains or Fraser Island. This was 
Australia at her very best! 

Against that was the stark contrast where 
Mother Nature had been raped. Loggers' slash- 
and-burn techniques have left a landscape 
looking like a cold-war anarchist album cover. I 
saw where, as a final murderous act, the bull¬ 
dozers had returned just as she was recovering 
and kicked her to death in a process called 
'thinning'. 

And why is it being done? If it was to feed 
starving children, topple a cruel dictator or 
defend...against terrorism there may be an 
argument, but apparently this rape and murder 
is to make packaging for washing machines! 

Australians generally struck me as common- 
sense people who protect their outdoor tradi¬ 
tions and natural assets as a birthright. So the 
devastation in East Gippsland...really surprised 
me—it flies in the face of your wonderful Aus¬ 
tralian tradition... 

It was by accident that I found myself in East 
Gippsland, a hidden gem in Victoria's treasure 
chest. I saw bright, beautiful, healthy Australian 
forest being reduced to near-death monoculture: 
this is happening as you sleep. Wake up people, 
wake up government, wake up Victoria, wake 
up Australia—your secret garden is being 
turned into a cardboard box. 

George Thompson 
Washington, UK 

Your item on Macquarie Island (Green Pages, 
Wild no io6) provided a good precis of the issues 
facing this remote but precious World Heritage 
Area. It also outlined reasonably well the pro¬ 
posed eradication plan to rid the island of rab¬ 


bits, ship rats and mice. One point of clarifi¬ 
cation is needed regarding the remark that 
'the poison will also pollute lakes, pools and 
streams on the island'. 

An Environmental Impact Statement is cur¬ 
rently in preparation to assess the effects of 
the operation on the natural environment and 
wildlife of Macquarie Island. Regarding the 
impact of the bait on the island's waterways, 
this is likely to be very minor. Helicopter pilots 
spreading baits are able to target the dropping 
of bait with considerable accuracy, and it would 
be wasteful as well as environmentally undesir¬ 
able to place bait in waterways. To minimise 
this, pilots will shut off bait spreaders when flying 
over lake shores, and recommence spreading on 
the other side. 

Bait falling into streams will be flushed out 
to sea very quickly, as all streams on Macquarie 
are very short and fall steeply from the plateau 
straight down to the coast. Additionally, it is 
worth noting that the toxin proposed for use is 
not soluble in water, so bait that falls into streams 
will be washed out to sea before any breakdown 
occurs. For the small quantities falling into lakes 
or pools, the fact that the toxin is insoluble 
means that there is little risk of pollution. 

Keith Springer 
Project Manager, Macquarie Island Pest 
Eradication Project 
Tasmania Parks 81 Wildlife Service, Hobart 

Thanks so much to the team at Wild Publica¬ 
tions for awarding me this year's prize for Envir¬ 
onmentalist of the Year. It is a great honour, not 
only for me but for Environs Kimberley, too... 



Maria Mann with the award for the 2007 Wild 
Environmentalist of the Year. Environs Kimberley 
collection 


Tributes such as this one provide a fantastic 
boost to people working in the Australian con¬ 
servation movement, and are much appreciated. 
They help lend credibility to the work we do 
and help raise the profile of our organisations. 
And the cash prize is a wonderful bonus! 

Maria Mann 
Director, Environs Kimberley 
Broome, WA 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name and 
address for verification). A selection will be published in 
this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or 
email editorial(3)wild.com.au 
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true fit 


New for 2008! 


Mens 


More than skin deep, 

the appeal of Chaco footwear is comfort and fit. 





Womens 




BioCentric™ footbed 

Nearly 80% of the population over 
pronates, leading to foot discomfort and 
added stress on their bones and ligaments. 
With the assistance of a certified pedorthist, 
we designed the contours of our footbeds 
to control pronation and maximise 
performance. Our BioCentric™ footbed 
ensures a supported, comfortable stride 
in any activity and, as a result, has been 
awarded the Seal of Acceptance* by the 
American Podiatric Medical Association 
(APMA). 



O Aggressive arch support controls 
pronation 

© Sculpted heel cup centres the foot’s 
natural shock-absorbing pad under the 
heel bone 

© Heel riser increases lateral stability 

O Multiple widths ensure proper fit 

^ Gender-specific design accounts for 

subtle width, length and volume 
differences in men’s and women’s feet 


Adjustable fit 

Since 1989, all Chaco sport sandals have 
featured our anatomical pull-through 
strap system. This system provides 
complete adjustability to maximise fit, 
while eliminating the bulk and stiffness of 
overlapping Velcro®. 



O Anatomical strap placement cradles 
the foot at the first and fifth metatarsal 
bones for biomechanical fit 
© Continuous pull-through straps and 
adjustable buckle-strap conform to any 
foot shape 

© Soft polyester webbing dries faster than 
nylon and maintains a consistent fit in 
all conditions 


ZXl Parfait 



* The APMA Seal of Acceptance is intended to 
raise consumer awareness by identifying products 
of exceptional quality that are manufactured with 
comfort, health, and safety in mind. 


All Chaco Sandals have 
been awarded the Seal of 
Acceptance by the APMA. 



Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 
Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au email: chaco@spelean.com.au 






World’s finest bottle 


Extruded from a single 
aluminium blank. 


Completely inert epoxy phenolic 
coating ensures contents integrity. 
Even impervious to liquid 
stove fuels. 


Separately inserted threads 
ensure that contents does not 
come in contact with aluminium. 


Highly durable powder coating 
in 8 great colours and 5 sizes. 
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GMAelennentaL 


Toll Free 1800 882 058 
Web gmaelemental.com.au 
















Q/ How do you choose your adventure professionals? 

A/ Start your next adventure with the company that in 2007 ran the 

most successful Australian Everest Expedition ever (15 of 19 summitted) 

• Kokoda Track, Kilimanjaro, Everest Base Camp Trek, Mera Peak 

• Himalayan Five Peaks climbing course AUD $6,100 32 days 

• Mount Everest expedition USD $40,000 65 days 


... Kokoda 'h’ack to the summit of Everest and beyond... 


www.dcxp.com 


info@dcxp.com 


08 8232 4433 


DCXP 
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Sir Edmund Hillary 

Tim Macartney-Snape says farewell to a legendary Kiwi 


It says much about New Zealand and Ed Hillary 
that one of the few listings under that surname 
in Auckland's White Pages was Sir Edmund. He 
was certainly New Zealand's most famous 
mountaineer—and arguably the best-known 
mountaineer of all time—yet despite the 
knighthood, the fame, and mixing with polit¬ 
ical and social leaders, he remained humble, 
down-to-earth and focused on his work for 
the Himalayan Trust. The schools, hospitals, 
clinics, water supplies and bridges resulting 
from the trust's work have had welcome 
publicity since Ed died on ni January at the age 
of eighty-eight. He would have been happy: 
that is for what he wished to be remem¬ 
bered. 

Of course, the world will always associate 
his name with the first ascent of Mt Everest. 
That unsurpassable achievement and his sub¬ 
sequent humanitarian work could not have 
occurred without his enthusiasm and compet¬ 
ence in the outdoors. His standing as a moun¬ 
taineer has sometimes been played down, but 
in the dubious business of ranking such mat¬ 
ters, the most important factors are the 
context of time and place. While Ed himself 
said he wasn't a heroic figure or a great 
climber, he was clearly a very good climber, 
and one of the most accomplished New 
Zealand mountaineers of his time. 

Like many great Kiwi climbers, his compet¬ 
ency in the outdoors was formed by the rug¬ 
ged remoteness of the New Zealand Alps. And 
not just in the pursuit of summits, but also of 
deer, an activity likely to lead to equally 
treacherous terrain. Hillary first climbed the 
most obvious and impressive of Mt Cook's 
ridgelines, the South Ridge, in 1948. He and 
three others later made the first ascent of the 
long, committing and remote Maximilian Ridge 
on Mt Elie de Beaumont. They went on to 
make first ascents of more than ten peaks in 
the Garhwal and Khumbu regions of the Hima¬ 
layas. On the reconnaissance of Mt Everest's 
southern approach with Eric Shipton in 1951, 
Hillary's ice-climbing and route-finding abil¬ 
ities played their part in the first successful 
ascent of the Khumbu Icefall. 

His enthusiasm for long, exploratory forays 
was typified by one of his more impressive 
physical feats, which wasn't in the pursuit of 
a summit at all. In an audacious escapade 
with George Lowe and three Sherpas, they 
climbed a treacherous icefall, crossed over 
the Nup La and clandestinely dashed over to 
the north side of Mt Everest and back. It was 
the kind of journey to which many ordinary 
adventurous spirits could relate and aspire, 
the kind that inspires others to reach out 
into the unknown. 

Sir Edmund Hillary unveiling a statue of him¬ 
self as a 30-year-old at the Hermitage, Mt Cook 
Village, New Zealand. Colin Monteath 












Crossing the ditch 



Justin Jones and Janies Castrission in the middle of the ditch, as captured by a passing yacht. 


Anna Taylor reports on two Aussie 
boys' trip across the Tasman 

James Castrission and Justin Jones left Aus¬ 
tralia in their double kayak. Lot 41, on 13 No¬ 
vember 2007, arriving on the North Island of 
New Zealand on 13 January 2008 after a far 
from smooth journey. Using only paddle power, 
they travelled 3322 kilometres although the 
actual distance from Forster, NSW, to New 
Plymouth was 2200 kilometres. This trip is the 
longest transoceanic expedition ever com¬ 
pleted in a double kayak. 

The boys experienced extensive physical 
fatigue, low morale and petrifying weather 
conditions but their positive attitude kept them 
focused. They passed the halfway point on 
the 17th day, but this was also the day the 
electronic desalination machine broke! For 
the next 45 days they switched to manual 
pumping, cutting into their paddling time. 

On day 23, the boys had travelled 1501 kilo¬ 
metres. Eleven days later, they had not moved 
closer to their goal after undesirable currents 
and strong headwinds caused them to paddle 
in a circle for 430 kilometres. They had to 
paddle back towards Australia in order to 
get out of the vortex. 

On their 36th night a storm and adverse 
currents created five-seven metre waves that 
were breaking on the kayak, combined with 
winds of 25-30 knots. The viciousness of the 
storm launched the back of the kayak into 
the air, causing the main line to wrap around 


the rudder. The strain could have ripped the 
rudder out, but they had no choice but to wait 
until the storm passed. 

On the 46th day, Jones jumped into the 
water to clean off the barnacles that were 
slowing them down. Soon after, Castrission 
podcast that they were, 'tucked up inside the 
womb of Lot 41...there are two rather large 
predators rubbing their bodies up against 


our hull...and they are quite inquisitive'. A 
two metre shark and then another circled 
them for more than 90 minutes. 

After 62 days, Jones and Castrission pulled 
on to the New Plymouth shore to be greeted 
by a crowd of thousands, and staggered with 
sea legs on to land. They are very grateful to 
be back on land; apparently the flight from New 
Zealand was much easier than the trip there. 


Bang Bang Budawang 


A national park built on an old military 
training area has unique problems, as 
Ron Doughton reports 

Unexploded ordnance (UXO) remains a problem 
for bushwalkers in the eastern part of the Buda- 
wangs, Morton National Park, New South Wales. 
The National Parks & Wildlife Service (NPWS) 
has identified much of the Tianjara Plateau, 
Little Forest Plateau and Clyde Gorge as a mil¬ 
itary training area that existed between 1943 and 
the 1980s. The northern half of this area (north 
of Mt Bushwalker) was used as a live artillery 
range, while Mt Tianjara and Kangaroo Flill, and 
Bundhoo Hill and surrounding areas west of the 
Clyde, were the main targets for high-explosive 
artillery shells, mortar shells and grenades. 

While much of the ordnance was expended, 
an unknown amount did not detonate or was 
left behind. This may still lie in the area on cliff 
edges, in crevices and caves, rainforested gullies 
and leaf litter, under fallen timber or swamps. 
As UXO ages, there is actually more chance of 
it exploding as it gets increasingly unstable. 


Bushfires have swept the area periodically 
since the 1980s, detonating some UXO on open, 
wooded ground. This has prevented firefighting 
helicopters from flying over the military train¬ 
ing area. 

NPWS has declared roads, 'designated' walk¬ 
ing tracks and camping areas in the impact area 
safe, but a risk exists with vehicle use, digging, 
campfires, driving in tent pegs and (to a lesser 
extent) bushwalking away from these areas. 
However, NPWS remains concerned about pub¬ 
lic safety and there are signs warning of the 
danger. NPWS has looked at removing the UXO 
threat but private contractors have declared 
that 'checking and clearing UXO from the park 
is impossible other than for very small areas 
such as campsites'. 

As a matter of policy, the Department of De¬ 
fence will not accept responsibility for land passed 
on to another landholder. This leaves the prob¬ 
lem in the hands of the NPWS, however un¬ 
happy they are with this situation. Bushwalkers, 
though, might choose to stay out of their favour¬ 
ite park, or at the very least watch their step. 



Unexploded ammunition found by Lorraine Clowes 
on Little Forest Plateau, the eastern side of Mor¬ 
ton National Park. Ron Doughton 








Mountain royalty 


Plenty of masochists are running 
through the bush 

Race organiser Reg Splatt reports that for the 
29th year Victoria’s Four Peaks Race attracted 
record entries^ and discouraging weather. Rain on 
the first and second days kept things interest¬ 
ing, while runners on the Mt Hotham leg were 
greeted by -9°C wind chill and gusts that blew 
competitors over. David Osmond was King of 
the Mountain for the third year, and should 
have six crowns but for being prevented from 
finishing by illness on two occasions and work 
commitments on another. With a shortened Mt 
Feathertop course, he finished in a total time of 
four hours, 48 minutes, with Grant Flouniet 20 
minutes behind, closely followed by Stuart Elliott. 
Queen was new girl on the block Kathryn Ewels, 
who finished eighth overall in four hours and 21 
minutes. Even Nanny Allston, winner of the 2007 
Melbourne Marathon, came 12th overall when 
she won the event in 2006. Vanessa Haverd, 
Queen in 2004, was ten minutes behind, followed 


half an hour later by June Petrie completing her 
tenth event. It was the biggest crowd ever at the 
presentation—at $io for four days people can 
afford to come! Next year is the 30th event— 
same time, same station, same weather, same 
people, plus a few more, it is hoped. 

Meanwhile, John Harding keeps us posted on 
events in the ACT. The 54 kilometre Brindabella 
Classic is a mostly downhill run from the summit 
of Mt Ginini on the Brindabella Range to the Cotter 
Dam reserve. The brainchild of Chief Minister Jon 
Stanhope, the first race director in 1987, it was 
one of Australia’s first long-distance track runs. 

The original course was put on hold after the 
2003 bushfires, with its return held on 21 October 
last year. The temperature was in the 30s, with 
many competitors suffering from the heat in 
the final 20 kilometres. One of these was Austra¬ 
lian mountain-running representative Matthew 
Robbie, who led comfortably for the first 30 kilo¬ 
metres before slowing considerably. David Hosking 
was the surprise winner, holding off the challenges 
of world loo kilometre championship representat¬ 


ives Tim Cochrane and Jonathan Blake to win in 
just under four hours. Kerrie Bremner was the 
fastest female in 5 hours 40 minutes, with Dawn 
Critcher coming second and Maria White third. 

On 2 December the former Honeysuckle Creek 
Deep Space Tracking Station in Namadgi Na¬ 
tional Park hosted the inaugural Deep Space 
Mountain Marathon. The 43.4 kilometre course 
has an i8oo metre elevation gain, taking in the 
summit of Mt Tennant in the east and the 
Orroral Valley in the west, and was designed as 
a selection race for the Australian team for the 
2008 world long-distance mountain-running 
championships. World veteran mountain-running 
champion Trevor Jacobs won in 3 hours and 50 
minutes, with Tony Swan four minutes behind, 
followed by Tasmanian Alan Hood. However, 
the race of day was by Yass runner Angela 
Bateup. She led the entire field until the final 
two kilometres and clocked a world class 3 hours, 
50 minutes and 30 seconds. The next two fe¬ 
male finishers, Fleur Flanery and Narelle Patrick, 
respectively, were also from Yass. 


Heart and soul on the majestic Murray 

Laurelle Keough wraps up this year's 
marathon 

A man with a boat made of bubble wrap joined 
Country Women’s Association members. Na¬ 
tional Party politicians and elite athletes in 
testing out the water during the Red Cross 



Handicap winner Tom Simmat is happy to have 
finished in his own, personalised boat. Right, 
paddlers set off from Yarrawonga on the first 

day of the Marathon. Both photos Luke Plummer 



Murray Marathon. Around 770 paddlers, 250 
Red Cross volunteers and 3000 support crew 
travelled 404 kilometres over five days in some¬ 
times punishing heat for this iconic Aussie 
adventure, beginning 27 December. 

Fifty-nine-year-old Tom Simmat from Syd¬ 
ney won with a handicap time of 24 hours, 52 
minutes and five seconds despite his boat sink¬ 
ing after a collision with a log two kilometres 
into the final day’s paddle. Simmat patched 
up his boat with some mud, a leaf and gaffer 
tape and went on to win the handicap. Partners 


Kim Willocks and David Provan took fastest 
outright time in 29 hours, one minute and 40 
seconds. 

However, it’s not just the competition that 
brings people to the Murray year after year. 
Many paddlers are there to have a good time, 
enjoy the camaraderie and set themselves a 
personal challenge. Paddlers and support crew 
from the 2007 event raised $300 000 for the 
Red Cross. This year’s Marathon will mark the 
40th anniversary of the event: go to www. 
redcross.org.au/vic for more details. 












GSI 'Tough and Light Wdight Gear for your next tripl 


Cooks better, faster and more evenly than Titanium 

As light as Titanium, Halulite 
is a proprietary alloy that also 
conducts heat better and more 
evenly—so you can leave the 
extra fuel at home. Plus, every 
piece is Hard Anodised 
to create a surface that 
withstands scratches and 
abrasions like nothing else. It's 
ultra light without the 
sacrifices. Now that's 

■Case 

Sleek, lightweight and watertight, 
this case is just the right size for 
stashing the barest essentials 
like cash, credit cards and 
other small personal items. Just 
fill it, close it and hang it around your 
neck. The elastic belt clip keeps it from 
banging around during activities. 2 Sizes. 


Rehydrate Spoon 

Stir. Eat. Scrape. Smile. Then, get ready to fall 
love with this lightweight, ergo-dynamically 
designed spoon. Built especially for 
eating dehydrated meals, it 
feels as good in your mouth 
as it does in your food pouch 
thanks to its long, lean lines and subtle curves. 


The Foon I 
The Foon combines! 
the best features of aP 
fork and a spoon. I 


Thrive 

Made of iightweight, 
super-strong Lexan®, 

Thrive is tough enough 
to take years of use and 
abuse with no leftover 
)r clingy spaghetti flavours. 
2 colours. 


Lexan Crockery and Cutlery 

Save weight with our range of handy lightweight and 
super tough utensils made from Lexan®. 


MSRevolution 


Giardia. Cryptosporidia. Campylobacter jejuni. Microbes like these can tie your tongue as well as your stomach in knots. 
That's why MSR® developed the revolutionary MlOX® Purifier. This is the smallest, most advanced way to purify large 
volumes of water, with no pumping, maintenance or iodine required. It works by creating a potent solution of mixed 
oxidants (MlOX) that makes short work of even the most unpronounceable pathogen and leaves you with a mouthful of 
nothing more than safe, purified water. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist, www.spelean.com.au email msr@spelean.com.au 
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March 

Deuter Rat Race M 

15 March, ACT 
www.arocsport.com.au 
6/12 hr R 
15 March, Vic 
http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 
Orienteering Australia Three-Day 
Carnival BR 
21-23 March, NSW 

http://aus3days2008.orienteering.asn.au 

AC 2008 Australian Marathon 
Championships C 

21-24 March, NSW 

BAKToUgateDashC 

22 March, NSW 

www.straightupkayaks.com.au/BAK/ 

BAK-TD.html 

3/6 hr R 

22 March, Qld 
www.qldrogaine.asn.au 

Orienteering Australia Three-Day 
Carnival BR 

29-30 March, ACT 

http://aus3days2008.0rienteering.asn.au 

Australian Alpine 100 Mile 
Ultramarathon BR 

29-30 March, Vic 
paul.ashton56@)tpg.com.au 

Lifestart Kayaks for Kids C 

30 March, NSW 
www.arocsport.com.au 

Kathmandu Adventure Series M 

www.maxadventure.com.au 

April 

QSKC Rock and Roll Weekend C 

5-6 April, NSW 

www.qldseakayak.canoe.org.au 

Paddy Pallin 6 hr R 

6 April, ACT 

http://act.rogaine.asn.au 

Lifestart; Oars for a Cause C 
13 April, ACT 
www.arocsport.com.au 
State Marathon Schools 
Championships C 

www.canoe.org.au 
AKC Canning Classic C 

13 April, WA 
wvvw.canoe.org.au 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Race M 

19 April, NSW 
www.arocsport.com.au 

Autumn 12 hr R 

19 April, WA 

http://wa.rogaine.asn.au 

Autumn 24 hr R 

19-20 April, NSW 
www.nswrogaining.org 

2x6hrR 

19-20 April, Vic 
http;//vra. rogaine.asn.au 

State Mountain Running 
Championships BR 

20 April, NSW 

www.kemblajoggers.com.au 

3/8 hr R 

20 April, Qld 
www.qldrogaine.asn.au 

Hydro Tasmania Three Peaks Race BR 

21-24 April, Tas 
www.threepeaks.org.au 

State Championships 24 hr R 

25-26 April, SA 

May 

TWS WildEndurance B BR 
www.wildendurance.org 
Australian Mountain Running 
Championships BR 

10 May, ACT 

jghardingjSbigpond.com. 

The North Face 100 BBR 

17-18 May, NSW 
www.arocsport.com.au 

ACT Championships 8/24 hr R 

17-18 May, ACT 
http://act.rogaine.asn.au 

State Championships 24 hr R 

17-18 May, Qld 

15/24 hr R 

17-18 May, Vic 
http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 

VOEA State Conference Con 

29-30 May, Vic 
www.voea.vic.edu.au 

June 

AKC State Marathon 
Championships C 

7-8 June, WA 
www.canoe.org.au 


MCC Murray 200/100/Relay C 

7-9 June, SA 
www.mcc.canoe.org.au 

NT Championships 24 hr R 

14-iSjune, NT 
http://nt.rogaine.asn.au 

State Championships 24 hr R 

http://wa.rogaine.asn.au 

Lake Manchester Trails 
7/21/33 kms BR 

15 June, Qld 
www.runtrails.org 
Paddy Pallin 6 hr R 
15 June, NSW 
vvww.nswrogaining.org 
3/6/12/24 hr R 

21 June, Qld 

www.qldrogaine.asn.au 

2x6hrR 

21-22 June, Vic 

http: //vra. rogai ne.asn.au 

Kathmandu Adventure Series M 

22 June, NSW 

www.maxadventure.com.au 

July 

8hrR 

5 July, Qld 

vvww.qldrogaine.asn.au 

Winter 6/12 hr R 

12 July, ACT 

http://act.rogaine.asn.au 
AUMC12/24 hr R 
19-20 July, SA 
http://sa.rogaine.asn.au 
8hrR 
20 July, Vic 

http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 

Jaggad Bush Capital Bush 
Marathon Festival BR 

26 July, ACT 

www.mountainrunning.coolrunning. 

com.au/events/bmarathon 

August 

AKC Avon Descent C 

2-3 August, WA 
www.canoe.org.au 
Metrogaine 5 hr R 
3 August, ACT 
http://act.rogaine.asn.au 


15- 16 August, NSW 
vvww.nswrogaining.org 

KDKCC State Marathon Schools 
Championships C 

16 August, Qld 

Go Natural Multispoit M 

16 August, NSW 
www.maxadventure.com.au 

Spring 24 hr R 

16- 17 August, WA 
http://wa.rogaine.asn.au 

3/6/12 hr Upside Down Rogaine R 

17 August, Qld 
www.qldrogaine.asn.au 

AKC Wildwater State 
Championships C 

23-24 August, WA 
vvww.canoe.org.au 

Dxfam Trailwalker Sydney B BR 

29 August, NSW 

wvvw.oxfam.org.au/trailwalker/sydney/ 

MA Go Natural Multisport M 

29 August, NSW 
www.maxadventure.com.au 

September 

State Marathon Championships C 

12-13 September, Vic 

QUDLL15/33 hr Adventuregaine M R 

13 September, Qld 
vvww.qldrogaine.asn.au 

12 hr Championships R 

13 September, Qld 
wvvw.qldrogaine.asn.au 
Night Rogaine 6/8 hr R 
21 September, ACT 
http://act.rogaine.asn.au 


Activities: B bushwalking, BR bush running, 
C canoeing, Con conference, M multisports, 
R rogaining Olganisations; AC Australian 
Canoeing, AKC Ascot Kayak Club, AUMC 
Adelaide University Mountain Club, BAK Bay 
Adventure Kayakers, KDKCC Karana District 
Kayak St Canoe Club, MA Maximum Adventure, 
MCC Marathon Canoe Club, QSKC Queensland 
Sea Kayak Club, TWS The Wilderness Society, 
VOEA Victorian Outdoor Education 
Association Canoeing events are organised 

otherwise stated Rogaining events are 


More Tasmanian track closures 


Grant Dixon repDits Dn the bushfire 
seasDn 

During the last few summers, the Tasmanian 
Parks Wildlife Service closed a number of 
walking tracks due to bushfires. This occurred 
again this season. 

Lightning ignited a major fire in the south¬ 
west, near Adamsfield, on 17 November. The 
fire took weeks to contain, with many fire¬ 


fighters and several water-bombing helicop¬ 
ters used. Tracks in the nearby Denison Range 
were closed throughout this period. The fire 
ultimately burnt 4600 hectares, reaching the 
fringe of the Upper Florentine forests (also 
threatened by controversial logging), and nu¬ 
merous peat hot spots remained a concern 
through the summer. 

Another fire, started by lightning on 20 De¬ 
cember in rugged country near West Portal, 


continued to burn throughout mid-January. 
Some tracks in the Western and Eastern Ar¬ 
thur Ranges were again closed. The summer 
of 2007 was the third season that this has 
occurred. 

In drought-affected eastern Tasmania, 
most walking tracks were closed in Douglas- 
Apsley and Freycinet National Parks as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure on a day of extreme fire 
danger in early January. 
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Canyoning death 

David Noble reports that Sydney's canyoning 
community was shocked and saddened to hear 
about the death of Ian Knapp on a trip down 
Claustral Canyon, the Blue Mountains, early in 
December 2007. Ian was well known and well 
respected amongst canyoners. He had an infec¬ 
tious enthusiasm for the sport and would often 
generously welcome beginners and overseas 
visitors on his trips. 

Claustral Canyon was one of his favourite 
places. He drowned on a small waterfall in the 
Thunder Gorge section of the trip after somehow 
getting wedged in the flow at its top. This is the 
last technical obstacle before the normal exit 
gully. Water levels were high due to a long wet 
spell; it is advised that in such conditions 
parties abseil this drop on the side away from 
the waterfall. 

Rising front the ashes... 

According to Glenn van der Knijff, recent state 
government funding has been used to reconstruct 
some of the Victorian High Country huts lost in 
the bushfires of 2006-2007 (see Info in Wild no 
104). Craigs Hut, near Mt Stirling, was originally 
part of the film set for The Man From Snowy River 
series. It was expected that the new hut, built to 
virtually the same design as the original, would 
be officially opened on the Australia Day weekend 
in January 2008. Nearby Bluff Hut was also under 
reconstruction during January. It was being re¬ 
built as a close replica of the original Bluff Hut, 
dating from the 1950s. (The hut that burned in the 
bushfires bore little resemblance to the original 
due to many extensions added in the 1980s.) There 
are unconfirmed reports that Ritchies Hut in the 
Howqua River valley, made famous in the fishing 
series 'A River Somewhere’, would also be rebuilt. 

The first sod was turned at the site of the 
new Broken Dam Hut near Kiandra in Kosciuszko 
National Park in October, and it was reopened 


in December. The hut was burnt in November 
1998 by a fire believed to have been accidentally 
lit by campers. Plans for rebuilding Patons Hut 
were exhibited in November, and it is hoped 
that it will be completed before this winter. 
Plans for the rebuilding of Delaneys Hut and 
the reconstruction of Opera House Hut are 
also being finalised. For more information, visit 
www.nationalparks.nsw.gov.au 

A peak bagger's last hill 

In December Dave Harris climbed the Provis 
Hills, the last of Tasmania's 466 'mountains' he 
had yet to summit (see interview in Wild no 106). 
His party of 14 reached the summit during a six- 
day trip from Coxes Bight to Melaleuca via Mt 
Louisa, celebrating in style vvith champagne and 



Dave Harris returning to Mt Louisa after a suc¬ 
cessful ascent of the Provis Hills, Tasmania. Philip 
Dawson. Left, Ian Knapp in Claustral Canyon. He 
later drowned in a waterfall in the same canyon. 
David Jones. Right, the debris flow encountered 
on the way to Frenchmans Cap. Gront Dixon 

Baileys. Harris has been concentrating on 
bagging the peaks (listed by the Hobart Walking 
Club) since 1982—he'll no doubt have a lot of 
spare time now! 

Beaconsfor the Blueys 

Twenty EPIRBS were donated to the Police 
Rescue Service in the Blue Mountains for no- 
cost loans to bushwalkers. Walkers can register, 
present photo ID and borrow one of the beacons 
from Springwood or Katoomba police stations, 
or the NPWS office at Blackheath. Benbro Elec¬ 
tronics donated the EPIRBS in October, spurred 
on by recent bushwalker deaths in the area. 

Going deeper underground... 

Stephen Bunton reports that visiting UK caver 
Andy MacFarlane has teamed up with local 
Tasmanian stalwart Alan Jackson to unearth 
Dissidence, another Florentine Valley classic. The 
cave is already 1100 metres long and 250 metres 
deep, making it Australia's ninth deepest cave. 
The cave contains one of Australia's most aes¬ 
thetic pitches, the 55 metre Vertical Euphoria. 
Ric Tunney and Janine McKinnon have put such 


pitches in perspective, and added a competitive 
edge to Tasmanian caving, by compiling a pitch- 
bagger's list. This contains the 61 pitches that 
are 40 metres or longer, with a total allocation 
of 275 points. The longest pitches on the main¬ 
land are in NSW: the 90 metre drop into Big 
Hole near Braidwood, and an abseil of similar 
length from the roof of the Devils Coach House 
at Jenolan (permit required). There are ten longer 
pitches in Tasmania, including the longest in 
Australia, the 191 metre Black Supergiant in Nig- 
gly Cave. 

Bungonia closures 

NPWS has closed vehicle access at the Stan 
Jones car park, about two kilometres from the 
top of the Bridle Track in Bungonia Conservation 
Area. John Wilde reports that this does not 
affect the walk described in his Track Notes in 
Wild no 107 for those completing the entire 
round. However, those using two four-wheel 
drives to do a shuttle to the top of the track 
would have to park further up and walk the 
extra distance. 

High Country roading 

Work has begun on sealing Victoria's Bogong 
High Plains Road from Falls Creek to Omeo. The 
31 kilometre stretch is expected to be sealed by 
October 2009, making it an all-year, all-weather 
road at a cost of $6.5 million. 

frenchmans Cap debris flow 



According to Grant Dixon, bushwalkers en route 
to Tasmania’s Frenchmans Cap may be sur¬ 
prised to encounter a corridor of soil, uprooted 
trees and out-wash material near Philps Creek. 
The debris flow only blanketed about 100 
metres of the walking track, but the swathe of 
destruction is up to 50 metres wide and ap¬ 
parently extends for 1.5 kilometres. It was in¬ 
itiated on the slopes of Philps Peak during 
heavy rains in August 2007. 

Giving back by going bush 

For some time Bushwalking Victoria and local 
bushwalking clubs have been introducing com¬ 
munity groups to bushwalking. This has recently 
been expanded, with programs set up to take 
recently arrived refugees into the Australian bush. 
It is hoped that this will help to introduce them 
to the outdoors we know and love, as well as re¬ 
duce isolation and give an avenue for relaxa¬ 
tion. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including high- 
resolution digital photos or colour slides, are welcome. 
Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be pub¬ 
lished. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or 
email editorial(5)wild.com.au 
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Mm deep 


This applies to both beauty and sun damage^ 
as Quentin Chester has found out 
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IT WAS A MORNING ON NEW ZEALAND'S TAS- 
man Glacier that did it. My brother Jonathan 
and I were trotting down the glacier from 
Murchison Hut, bound for Mt Cook Village. 
To be precise, we had our sights on the all- 
you-can-eat Sunday lunch at the Hermitage 
Hotel. Earlier that morning we had bundled 
Annie, the other member of our climbing trio, 
into a rescue helicopter after she had fallen 
from the hut's top bunk and knocked herself 
out. With only light packs, and the weight of 
patient care airlifted from our shoulders, Jon¬ 
athan and I skedaddled. We hit the glacier 
running. 

I doubt either of us has ever been as fit as 
we were then. Legs flying, we skittered across 
the ice, passing Malte Brun's dark spires and 
the looming faces of Mt Tasman and Mt Cook. 
As it happened, I wasn't that fussed about the 
mountain views. There were a lot of things 
going through my mind, most of which shot 
out the other side as usual. I was just happy to 
be free of ropes and crumbling rock and scary 
snow ridges. The only thing that mattered was 
our quest to reach the Hermitage for lunch. It 
was time to stuff ourselves senseless. 

Our goal was made even more focused by 
the business of navigating down the glacier, 
dancing across its glassy surface and dodging 
streams and small pools. The day was bright 
and warm but wearing tinted glacier glasses I 
didn't really notice the sun rebounding off the 


ice. Besides, my focus was on food and the 
fear that rival climbers would soon be sidling 
up to the buffet table and stuffing bread rolls 
and wads of sliced ham into their jackets. 

It was only when I woke the next day that 
I realised what had happened. In the morning 
sun our tent was the temperature of a moder¬ 
ate oven. Even 19 hours after the event, the 
'all-you can-eat' lunch was still a 'more-than- 
any-grown-man-can-digest' nightmare. Worse 
still, my face felt as taut as a drum. With my 
fingertips I could trace tender bubbles on the 
underside of my nose, lower lip and chin. Hav¬ 
ing witnessed similar goitre-like eruptions on 
the throat of another glacier walker at Tasman 
Saddle Hut a week earlier, I didn't need a 
mirror to conclude that I, too, had successfully 
sauteed my prominent features. 

Any stray contact with these blisters pro¬ 
duced exquisite moments of pain. Toothbrush- 
ing, nose blowing and eating all suddenly 
became delicate operations. Even smiling made 
my lips twang with soreness. I could bear it, 
but grinning was not an option. I was thankful 
that this discomfort lasted only a few days, 
by which time Annie and I were kicking back 
in Queenstown, nursing our respective wounds. 
Life moved on and my lips were soon back 
doing their bit to support the South Island's 
hospitality trade, especially at any cafe doling 
out pancakes loaded with boysenberries and 
ice cream. 


However, in the months and years that 
followed, the facade I presented to the world 
began to change. It was subtle at first. I 
noticed that a few small patches of skin at the 
corner of my eyes and under my chin appeared 
lighter in pigment. With each passing summer 
these pale areas grew larger and more numer¬ 
ous. They turned up on my legs and elbows, 
bony hips and other places in between. Through 
slow, inexorable stages I was turning piebald. 

In the beginning this condition didn't seem 
a big deal. I was still young enough to feel 
cavalier about matters physiological. Not only 
that, but after a decade of being a bemused 
observer of my elongating limbs and other 
changes, an outbreak of spottiness seemed like 
just another private humiliation. My epidermis, 
with its birthmarks and virulent adolescent 
blotches, had always been a flawed work-in¬ 
progress. Like my bug eyes and big nose, my 
skin constantly tutored me in the task of in¬ 
habiting a self that stood conspicuous and— 
in certain lights—grotesque. 

So I carried on regardless. Anyway, I was 
hopelessly hooked on the outdoors. In the 
bush I was immersed in a life where I felt at 
ease with my oddness, even if it was a life 
spent under a radiant, ravaging sun. An an¬ 
nual cycle of travels involved everything from 
bright winter days as a cross-country skiing 
guide on the shimmering Bogong High Plains 
to summer afternoons of reflected brightness 



Roger Beahan takes sun protection seriously while 
walking down Moraine K, the Western Arthurs, Tasmania. 

Steven Nowakowski 
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along the coast, and weeks leading trekking 
groups to the photon-rich heights of the Hima¬ 
layas with long, exposed stretches on glaciers 
and snowy passes. 

Along the way I did take precautions—sun¬ 
screen, snow glasses, hats, long-sleeved shirts 
and the like—but inevitably there were times 
when bits of me got fried. After these episodes, 
many areas of skin acquired the same tawny 
hue I had worn through boyhood summers but 
the de-pigmented zones turned as red as a 
pomegranate before reverting to a pasty white 
a few days later. As this seasonal variegation 
took hold I became a hapless conscript to per¬ 
formance art, my splotchy fields of colour like a 
walking David Aspden painting. Outings in pub¬ 
lic, especially wearing shorts, drew quizzical 
stares from bystanders; mothers would clutch 
their children closer as I passed them in the su¬ 
permarket aisle. 

While I generally enjoyed the detached pose 
of an outsider, my new livery seemed to place 
me a little too deep in the ranks of the abnormal. 
As the white bits expanded, I toyed with strat¬ 
egies of concealment, including skivvies and high- 
necked shirts to cover my pallid throat. I also 
grew a sparse beard of sorts. However, to my 
horror the few strands of facial hair I managed 
to cultivate were brown or white according to 
the colour of the skin from which they sprouted. 
In the end I had the looks and charm of a spotted 
hyena. 

It took me three or four years to get around 
to seeing a skin specialist. 'You have a condition 
called vitiligo', he declared after giving me the 
once-over. 'We don't know too much about what 
causes it I'm afraid. It can come and go and 
there's no cure as such, but there are treatment 
options.' He then outlined a program that en¬ 
tailed taking medication and sunning oneself 
for increasing periods of time in the middle of 
the day. The idea was to reactivate my tardy mel¬ 
anocytes, the cells that normally produce pig¬ 
ment in the skin. 

This was good in theory but at the time I 
had a job in the heart of city: the idea of taking 
tablets and spending each lunch hour stripped 
to my jocks while sunbaking on the median strip 
seemed impractical, if not a violation of several 
council bylaws. 'Just out of curiosity, what are 
the chances of this working?' I asked. 'Ah yes, 
well, unfortunately, there's a less than ten per 
cent success rate with the treatment', added 
the good doctor. 'Alternatively you just learn to 
live with the condition, making sure, of course 
to minimise further sun damage.' 

Though this advice came as no great surprise, 
it was strange to think that my relationship with 
the sun would be forever altered. In our family 
the sun was revered. My father had been a sickly 
child and through his early 20s had worked hard 
to build his physical strength. Time in the sun was 
seen as crucial to this new-found vitality. He be¬ 
lieved in its powers and the gift of a healthy colour. 
All through his adult years he relished the chance 
to be outside, to find a west-facing concrete path 
or verandah and bake himself like a lizard. Even 
working in the garden he wore nothing but a pair of 
nylon briefs and a glossy, aromatic film of coconut 
oil. By the end of a sweaty summer he looked 
like a bronze god and smelt like a pina colada. 

I inherited this regard for the muscular, fresh- 
air life. During my teens I, too, embraced the 
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sun as an ally: in my case as a healing force against 
an array of facial blemishes. And I loved the 
feeling as I emerged from the surf at the beach, 
my skin taut with salt and sunburn. This affinity 
with open spaces and their curative benefits for 
mind and body has remained strong. Though I 
came to spend less time in the mountains and 
snowy places, the lure of the outback and remote 
deserts, the thrill of sailing to offshore islands 
and the chance to explore the rocky kingdoms 
of Kakadu and the Kimberley have all kept me 
bared to the elements with their energising 
force and bright, reflective properties. 

Over the years I have made a few more incid¬ 
ental enquires with GPs about vitiligo—'my con¬ 
dition'. Some have had to scurry through books 
and web sites to get the info but in the end their 
counsel has been more or less the same. It's 
not life-threatening or infectious. No miracle cure 
has been discovered and any new processes for 
repigmentation remain problematic. As one doc¬ 
tor, a fellow outdoors person and blue-water 
sailor said, looking up from his compendium of 
ailments and treatments: 'To be honest, mate, 
unless you want to date Elle McPherson, I 
wouldn't bother.' 

Such reassurances have been an antidote to 
the kind of brooding concern our bodies occasion¬ 
ally invite. My surface mosaic of white on brown 
continues to change. New pale areas regularly 
appear on any bits of skin that get scorched and 
scarred. Large patches have also mysteriously 
appeared on my stomach, a real growth area in 
more ways than one. My feet and ankles—the 
most difficult places to protect during summers 
splashing at the beach—are now bleached to 
an almost pure white, like a pair of tennis socks. 
Year by year I have become this white/brown 
land. I am my very own sunburnt country. 

All the good things in life have side effects. 
When dermatologists talk about 'strict sun pro¬ 
tection, SPF 30+ sunscreens, protective clothing 
and sun avoidance' I take note. These days I'm 
more wary of the sun and feel drawn to shady 
places. Yet staying indoors is not an option. Being 
outside under a blazing blue sky is the birthright 
I embrace, the self I've become. To see shafts 
of morning light break through a forest canopy, 
or feel the warmth of the sun as you walk a moun¬ 
tain track on a chill winter's day stirs something 
undeniable within us, that primal bond with 
the very source of life itself. 

If our middle years release us from some of 
the nervousness about appearances, never hav¬ 
ing had looks to lose feels like an even greater 
blessing as the ageing process takes hold. We 
crave perfection but end up with a life of bumps, 
scratches and sagging folds. This antic, speckled 
complexion of mine has seemingly spared me 
any excess of vanity. More importantly though, 
my skin connects me to the memory of places 
that triggered various blotches, those spots in 
time where grand, flawless beauty was there 
to be found in the wild marvels of an outback 
gorge or a timbered mountain valley. I've been 
lucky. In my patchy harlequin suit I've travelled 
the land as the court Chester. And wherever I 
go, my vitiligoes. O 

After 30 years of walking and climbing, Quentin Chester is 
Still tapping into the call of the wild. He has written widely 
about his travels and tribulations, including books on Kakadu 
and the Kimberley, as well as many stories about his fer¬ 
vour for the Flinders Ranges. qchester@ senet.com.au 














KIMBERLEY 


Dan Clark takes us on a 27-day, 240 kilometre 
exploratory trip across the remote, unspoilt 
beauty of the top of Western Australia 

THE HEAVY THUD OF ROTOR BLADES FADED AS THE HELICOPTER RECEDED 
from view, leaving Craig Bugden and me on a pristine windswept beach 
six kilometres north of the mouth of the Berkeley River in the north-east 
Kimberley. On the south-east horizon, beyond the dazzlingly bright arc 
of the beach, we could just make out the brick-red cliffs that framed the 
river’s mouth. Stretching beyond view to the north-west were low, 
rugged and rocky headlands enclosing small, sandy coves. It was hard 
to imagine a more remote, primitive and unspoilt landscape. 

The intense winter sun soon penetrated our sense of awe and we 
moved off the beach in search of shade, stopping only to admire turtle 
and dingo tracks and the absence of human footprints. At the northern 
end of the beach a small inlet protected a stunted stand of melaleuca 
behind low, sparse mangroves. We dumped our monstrously heavy packs in 
the shade, plonking down beside them with a snap-lock bag of nibblies 
to await the afternoon cool. 

One hundred kilometres to the south-west we had tied a 20 kilogram 
bag of food to a tree in the middle of a rocky section of Johnson Creek, 
wondering whether we would see it again. The cache was roughly half¬ 
way along our 240 kilometre journey between the mouth of the Berkeley 
River and the Aboriginal community of Kalumburu. In the weeks before 
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Clockwise from above, ice age Bradshaw art be¬ 
neath an overhang on Casuarina Creek. Dan Clark. 
This is the Life: when relaxing by a pool, all the 
hard work is forgotten. Paul Benjafleld. The author, 
fishing rod in hand, with the cliffs of the Berkeley 
River behind. Giving some scale to an oddly shaped 
boab tree in a stark, burnt Kimberley landscape. 
All uncredited photos Craig Bugden 

leaving Canberra I'd spent long hours studying 
topographic maps, aerial photos and satellite 
imagery to choose a navigable route through 
the largely trackless tropical savannah forest and 
rocky plateau country. The main consideration 
was fresh water, so the majority of our route 
followed significant watercourses. Each day we 
had a set distance to cover, varying according 
to the expected terrain. All being well, we'd get 
to the cache after 13 days of walking. The pos¬ 
sibility of running out of food was a great in¬ 
centive to stick to the plan. 

Despite two previous extended walks in the 
Kimberley, I'd not yet cracked the secret of pack¬ 
ing light—my rucksack was huge! It was hard 
to pare down the non-food items. We'd brought 
a greater proportion of dehydrated food this 
year, but the scales still tipped 25 kilograms. 

It was easy to believe that we were the only 
people within hundreds of kilometres that first 
evening on the beach, dining on plate-sized 
queenfish fillets, watching a magnificent sunset 
through smoke haze on the western horizon. 
However, the reality was somewhat different. 
Over the last decade the phenomenal increase 
in remote-area tourism meant that we were 
never far from people while on the coast. The 
next morning a tinny from a nearby fishing charter 










came around the point and landed on the beach. 
Somewhat crestfallen, we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that inland it would be a 
different story, and we truly would be on our 
own in a physically demanding and potentially 
dangerous landscape. 

We spent a couple of days exploring the coast, 
then—at the rude hour of 5.30 am—we rose 
with the sun, hefted our 25 kilogram packs and 
started the trip proper, walking inland along a 
small, spring-fed creek. The sky was bright and 
cloudless, as it would be for almost the entire 
trip. Within minutes we were bathed in sweat 
as the temperature soared over 30°C and we 
struggled with the uncharacteristic weight bear¬ 
ing down on our shoulders. 

As we moved further upstream the pools filled 
with tadpoles and bordered by brightly coloured 
flowers were replaced by dry, rocky creek-bed 
sporting spinifex tussocks that bristled with 
knee-puncturing needles. Ourweekends of train¬ 
ing with heavy packs paid off, and we arrived at 
our designated camp spot on a small tributary 
of the Berkeley River at about 2 pm. 

The pool rd spotted on aerial photos turned 
out to be all we could have hoped for—about 
50 metres long, crystal clear and deliciously deep. 
Most importantly, a five metre drop separated 
the pool from the salt water, and the saltwater 
crocodiles. The afternoon was stifling so we re¬ 
laxed in the shade and swam periodically to cool 
off. As the sun set we moved out to a ledge 
overlooking the water, setting up our mozzie 
dome on a sandy bank. Sleep came slowly as 
we listened to the myriad of plops, gulps and 
splashes of all manner of creatures finding a 
meal in the darkness below. 

Over the following few days we moved slowly 
upstream on the Berkeley River, which was lined 
by impressive and continuous red sandstone 
cliffs which could have easily swallowed a 15- 
storey building. By lunchtime on the fifth day we 
were at the top of the high falls where Casuarina 
Creek meets the Berkeley and the salt water. 
The flat-topped mesa of Mt Casuarina towered 
above our camp to the west, while a cruising yacht 
lay at anchor far below. We met the couple 
from the yacht white dozing beneath pandanus 
after lunch. They were returning from their morn¬ 
ing walk and were just as surprised to see us on 
foot as we were disappointed to lose our sense 
of isolation. 

On day seven we'd finished our flatbread and 
packet tuna and were dozing in the midday shade 
on the banks of a shallow billabong when the 
serenity was broken by a crackling and popping 
sound reminiscent of frying bacon. I rolled over 
and opened a lazy eye. White smoke was billow¬ 
ing across the billabong just upstream! The fire 
had crept up without us noticing. We set a record 
for repacking our gear and looking lively in a 
downstream direction! We only paused in our 
uncharacteristically energetic exit to photograph 
some amazing ripples exposed in the rock of 
the creek-bed. These had formed on the sandy 
margin of a shallow sea i8oo million years ago. 

Our flight ended at the top of an 80 metre 
cliff overlooking the Berkeley River, with no way 
down to the dubious safety of the salt water. 
There was a reasonable stretch of rocky bed and a 
deep pool which might have provided shelter 
from the fire, but we were by no means happy 
with our situation. As darkness fell, the cliffs 


lining the Berkeley were illuminated as patches 
of thick grass and spinifex went up in flames. 
The yacht lay at anchor in a small cove at our 
feet, the occupants enjoying their evening meal. 
It was perversely beautiful—our doom was ap¬ 
proaching from one side, while the yachties played 
classical music amidst the aroma of frying fish. 
We put all our gear bar sleeping equipment into 


river became a series of pools and rock bars 
sprouting luxuriant clumps of grass and small 
flowering ephemeral plants. Amongst these 
were sundews, small carnivorous plants cloaked 
in jewel-like drops of a sticky liquid deadly to 
small insects. Although the river was still flow¬ 
ing after the extended wet season, it was rapidly 
drying, leaving pools filled with barramundi. 


our packs and stayed up as long as our heavy 
eyes would allow, watching the advance of the 
fire. The front got to within loo metres or so 
of our camp before dying out—much to our 
relief. 

The next morning we set off up river through 
burnt and blackened grassland punctuated by 
smouldering tree stumps. The water was alive 
with fish of all kinds and alluring in the heat, 
but the sight of a four metre crocodile dispelled 
any ideas of a swim. We reached the small cas¬ 
cade marking the limit of the salt water on the 
Berkeley River before midday, and took advantage 
of the schools of large queenfish lazily circling 
to grab a tasty lunch. 

As we walked upstream the cliffs were replaced 
by low, rocky hills studded with palm trees. The 


archerfish, and other estuarine fish. After a few 
more hours of walking we reached our camp, a 
twin waterfall where a large tributary joined 
the Berkeley. The campsite was stunning—a 
smooth rock bench overlooking one of the falls. 
As I dabbled my feet in a pool and contemplated 
lighting a fire while watching the sun set, I 
couldn't think of a nicer way to end the day. 

Soon afterwards we learnt the merits of not 
building our campfire in a rock hollow that holds 
water during the wet season. The rock beneath 
the fire heaved with an almighty crack, sending 
shards of hot rock and coals in all directions, and 
Craig dancing backwards with a yelp. All we 
could do was laugh as we stared at the empty bowl 
of rock where our fire had been. T don't like grit 
with my meal' became the evening's catch-cry. 
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Shortly afterwards a large and apparently poor- 
sighted goanna stumbled to within a metre of 
me; we could have been in a David Attenborough 
documentary! 

Evening again brought the auditory onslaught 
of hundreds of chorusing frogs, and several sets 
of hungry, pink reptilian eyes floating silently 
around on a billabong touched by the fire of the 
setting sun. This was my favourite time of day. 
The heat died away as the sun neared the hori¬ 
zon, animals awakened, and the stark daytime 
colours of grey-brown rock and pale yellow-brown 
grass were suffused with a golden-red glow. 
We almost felt like vandals adorning these beau¬ 
tiful sets with our washing. 

Despite the ever-present smoke haze, the 
night-time stars were breathtaking. Almost every 
night we had an uninterrupted 360° view of the 
horizon. During the course of the walk we saw 
almost a full cycle of the moon, and many dozens 
of shooting stars and satellites. 

To cross from the King George River catch¬ 
ment to Johnson Creek and the food cache en¬ 
tailed a 15 kilometre walk, largely along dry, dusty 
creek-beds, with quite a climb to the headwaters. 
It was our longest stretch without water so we 
were a bit anxious. We were pleasantly surprised 
to encounter a soak high up in the King George 
River catchment, within a kilometre of the drain¬ 
age divide, sporting soft, green grass and a pro¬ 
fusion of ephemeral flowers of many colours. 
We didn’t stop to admire the flowers for long as 
the day was getting hotter and we still had a 
tong way to walk. Without billabongs on the 
route, we stopped briefly for lunch beneath the 
scant shade of a large callitris tree before mov¬ 
ing off again into the blisteringly hot afternoon. 
We reached Johnson Creek by mid-afternoon 
suffering mild dehydration and found some shade 
by a pool just upstream from the food cache. As 
the day cooled we ventured downstream with 
a sense of excitement mixed with apprehension. 
Our fears proved to be unfounded as the cache 
was just as we had left it. We pulled it down and 
extracted the luxury items of peanut M^Ms 
and red wine that we'd left as a halfway mark 
reward. Both could have used some refrigera¬ 
tion, but still tasted mighty good. 

After a rest day spent lounging about and eat¬ 
ing, we loaded up our packs with the remaining 

I was soon rewarded with 
a healthy barramundi 
that I christened 'Thai 
green curry'. Our shrunken 
stomachs, the result of 
several weeks of tight 
rations, were soon near to 
bursting. 1 wonder what 
the poor people are doing', 
Craig remarked cheerily, 
feet up and beaming. 


The next morning we left the Berkeley with 
regret and headed upstream on the tributary. 
Over the course of a day the pools and rocky 
shelves bounding with rock wallabies turned 
into adry, sandy bed with occasional melaleuca 
and pandanus-lined billabongs. We found our¬ 
selves on grassy, alluvial flats several kilometres 
wide framed by hills banded in red and brown. 


Some days later we climbed 200 metres up 
on to the plateau. The view over our route was 
spectacular, making the exhaustion of the climb 
disappear. We were now in the King George River 
catchment, and it was an easy walk to meet the 
river itself the next day. We were 50 kilometres 
upstream from the twin waterfalls immortalised 
in travel brochures and the river had an entirely 


I callit...lunch. This was one of the smaller queenfish lazily swimming around on the Berkeley River. 
Left, the simple life: camp 16 on the upper King George River. 


The hilltops were flat and all reached the same 
height—the eroded remnants of an ancient plat¬ 
eau. The terrain was much less dissected than 
the western Kimberley, where we'd completed 
a walk of a similar distance in 2005. This meant 
that we were usually able to spend a few hours 
during the heat of the day sheltering from the 
sun, having a siesta by a nice pool. The downside 
of the flat, grassy country was the abundance 
of feral cows; their tracks were everywhere. Sev¬ 
eral times we came face to face with a stamping, 
snorting wild bull that had never seen a human 
before. We did our best to appear fierce, but our 
hearts were often in our mouths. 


different character. A row of stately melaleucas 
stood on each bank guarding quiet pools and 
sandy, log-strewn channels. There was a trickle 
of flow where the river crossed rock bars. 

Lunch and siesta were beside a large, swim- 
mable rock pool. As usual the fatigue and aches 
melted away as I slipped into the chilly water. 
A small freshwater crocodile swam up to check 
out the disturbance and submerged with a start 
when it realised I was a bit larger than his average 
meal. A squadron of more than 50 red-tailed 
black cockatoos passed overhead. Their distinctive 
raucous cries and dignified, almost lazy manner 
of flight make them one of my favourite birds. 








12 days' food and set off downstream. We were 
much fitter and leaner than a couple of weeks 
back, and the experience was a delight by com¬ 
parison. 

In the last few kilometres before it met the 
Drysdale River, Johnson Creek flowed through 
flat, open country. Similar to the King George 
River, the creek was lined with corridors of flower¬ 


ing melaleucas which towered above the sur¬ 
rounding savannah forest and were alive with 
brightly coloured birds and the buzz of pollinat¬ 
ing insects. The trees hid sluggishly flowing pools 
that were the haunt of tortoises, sooty grunters 
and curious freshwater crocodiles. The confluence 
with the Drysdale was dramatic in contrast. Still 
pools were replaced by a long series of cascades 
over which flowed more water than we’d seen 
on the entire trip. The cascades culminated in 
the breathtaking sheer drop of Solea Falls. Of 
course this required a celebratory swim—we 
were on big rivers now and water wouldn’t be a 
problem for the rest of the walk. We were also 
happy to be in gorge country again, camping 
on water-polished rock overlooking cool, deep 
pools, delighted by fleet-footed rock wallabies, 
shaded by towering cliffs, and with plenty of 
potential for finding rock art. 

Downstream from Solea Falls a less resistant 
layer of sandstone had weathered out of the cliff 
high above the waterline, forming an extensive 
series of protected overhangs. Their roofs and 
back walls were adorned with countless faded 
and spidery Bradshaw figures. The brown or mul¬ 
berry-coloured figures ranged up to almost a 
foot high and were remarkably well preserved. It 
was intriguing to ponder the sort of lives the art¬ 
ists had lived. The figures were varyingly adorned 
with combinations of ceremonial tassels, sashes, 
headdresses and feathers, and appeared to have 
been captured in active dancing poses. Most car¬ 
ried boomerangs and a very few carried barbed 
spears. They looked to be a happy people— 
who could blame them with such a view! 


In places these ancient designs were painted 
over with multi-hued contemporary images de¬ 
picting a variety of animals, including Tasmanian 
tigers, and bizarrely distorted human-like fig¬ 
ures. Some were instantly recognisable as the 
striking Wandjina figures with lightning for hair. 
Many galleries were eerie. Flat rocks were pulled 
up into circles around long-vanished campfires. 


and discards from toolmaking were abundant. 
It was like walking into someone’s home while 
they were down at the shops. We strained to 
hear the voices of these long-gone people in 
the burble of the cascades and the static roar 
of the falls. 

Craig discovered that rock-art admiration can 
be a perilous pastime as he stumbled into a par¬ 
ticularly large green-ant nest. Needless to say 
Craig wasn’t impressed. Fie proceeded to dump 
his pack, throw off his shirt and issue forth a 
very impressive list of superlatives, arms flailing 
all the while. The bites of individual ants are tol¬ 
erable but you can bet if you spot one on you, 
there will be 20 more lining up for a bite. 

In the remote Kimberley it’s pretty rare for 
features other than major creeks, rivers and some¬ 
times peaks to have names, so we were instantly 
curious when we spotted a place on the map 
marked 'Galaxy Swamp’. It was close to our route 
so we decided to detour for a look. We were 
rewarded with the sight of a half-dry circular 
swamp covered in purple-flowered water lilies. 
The dry part of the bed was covered in short, 
green grass. It was quite unlike anything we’d 
seen in the Kimberley and reminded me of Kak¬ 
adu, especially when ducks and magpie geese 
rose into the air as we approached. It was ob¬ 
viously beneath the dignity of a couple of statu¬ 
esque brolgas to flee, so they slowly stalked away 
into the scrub instead. We could almost hear 
them grumbling at the affront. 

Behind the swamp rose the western margin 
of the Carson Escarpment, an imposing line of 
cliffs stretching for tens of kilometres. To the 


east the land between the Drysdale and the Car- 
son Rivers was flat and grassy and the walking 
easy. Tim Anders, our chopper pilot, had warned 
us about the 'big lizards’ in the Carson River, 
even far upstream. We stopped for the night on 
a gravel bank overlooking a large, deep pool lined 
by thick vegetation on one side. Saltwater croco¬ 
diles also meant barramundi, so it was with 
eager anticipation that I pulled out my rod and 
lures and started to plant casts in amongst the 
snags and dangling vegetation. I was soon re¬ 
warded with a healthy barramundi that I chris¬ 
tened Thai green curry’. Our shrunken stomachs, 
the result of several weeks of tight rations, were 
soon near to bursting. 'I wonder what the poor 
people are doing’, Craig remarked cheerily, feet 
up and beaming. 

Fifteen kilometres south of Kalumburu our 
route crossed the Kalumburu Road. It was about 
10.30 am so we decided to park ourselves under a 
shady tree by the road to see whether anyone 
came along. Within ten minutes half-a-dozen 
four-wheel drives had passed, four of them stop¬ 
ping to say hello. Most notable were the chaps 
from the 'Kimberley Cops’ TV program, replete 
with big police four-wheel drive. 'Anyone know 
where you are?’ the driver asked, leaning one 
arm on the vehicle’s window sill. After receiving 
a positive answer, he grunted, 'Oh, good on yal’ 
rolled his window up and disappeared in a cloud 
of dust towards the south. 

We headed into the bush again to the con¬ 
fluence of the Carson and King Edward Rivers, 
then continued downstream towards Napier 
Broome Bay and the Timor Sea. It was day 26 
and we were close to the end of our journey. We 
were filled with a sense of deja vu as wildfire 
again dogged our steps. In our attempts to avoid 
it we came across a geologic curiosity—a huge, 
flat rock balanced on a thin rock pillar. We were 
able to outpace the fire along the river, and set 
up our last camp on a rock shelf polished by water¬ 
borne sand carried by wet-season floods. As it 
had done every evening, the setting sun lit the 
western sky in crimson and orange, before being 
replaced by a glittering, starry night. 

The next afternoon we walked into Kalumburu 
to meet our Cessna and fly back to Kununurra. 
Our deep sense of achievement was tempered 
by the disappointment of leaving the rugged 
and beautiful landscape which had been our 
home and had become such an intimate part of 
our lives. Our simple lives would soon be replaced 
by the bustle of civilisation. However, we knew 
that with a touch of the Kimberley in your heart 
and mind, 'civilised’ life would never be quite the 
same. O 
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A Solitary, Stolen 


The Blue Mountains' Jamison Valley boasts a mountain solitary in both 
name and nature. Noelene Proud explores this in appropriate style while 
relishing the area's walls^ waterfalls, plateaus and peaks 
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IT ONLY TAKES TWO HOURS TO LEAVE SYDNEY 
behind and reach Katoomba. After a good night's 
sleep it only takes a few minutes more to walk 
out of town and plunge into the Jamison Valley 
and the vast wilderness of the Blue Mountains. 

Descending the Furber Steps^ I thought back 
to my first walk in the area a few months earl¬ 
ier. Inspired by Graham Wootton's 'Stolen Walks' 
article [Wild no 99, summer 2006J, I squeezed a 
day-and-a-half walk in the Blue Mountains on 
to the end of a trip to Sydney. On a warm sum¬ 
mer's day I explored Ruined Castle and camped 
on the very western end of Mt Solitary, retracing 
my steps the next morning, having consumed 
more than five litres of water. Lured back by 
the scenery and captivating scribbly gums, I re¬ 
turned in the cooler autumn months for another 
overnighter. 

The Furber Steps emerge on to Federal Pass, 
a major walking track in the Jamison Valley. 
Walking soon after sunrise, bellbirds and the 
luscious sound of flowing water could be heard, 
but both birds and waterfalls were hidden by 
early morning mist. This rapidly evaporated, re¬ 
vealing spectacular views across the rainforest 
to my destination, Mt Solitary. 

I turned right on to Federal Pass, the track 
passing the sightseeing railway line and the 
entrances to a few old mine sites, now well sign¬ 
posted with historical information for tourists. 
It's beyond me why, in one of the most visited 
national parks in Australia, it is still up to me to 
break the morning spiderwebs! 

The walking track clings to the steep valley 
side, between the top of the escarpment on 
which Katoomba sits and the valley floor. Clam¬ 
bering over fallen branches, I reached a huge 
landslide that occurred in the 1930s, the steep, 
uneven terrain requiring careful negotiation. 
On the other side, the tall walls of Narrow Neck 
soar above. Everything in the Jamison Valley 
seems to be on a grand scale; the cliffs are 
mammoth, the rainforest towering and the ferns 
giant. 

Among the bird calls, I heard a scratching in 
the ferns. Looking around, I saw a bird with long 
tail feathers, the dim rainforest light accentu¬ 
ating its coppery wing tips. After just a glance, 
it bounded away down the valley side, the 
fawn leaf litter providing perfect camouflage. 
Wondering if I had been lucky enough to see a 
lyrebird, my attention was drawn back up the 
hill by more scratching. Among the tree roots 
was another, much larger brown bird, this one 
with the unmistakable tail plume of the male 
lyrebird. It leaped among the tree roots, plume 
flying, and disappeared into the forest. After 
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Weekend 



waterfalls^ rainforest, sheer sandstone cliffs and lyrebirds, I wondered 
what other Blue Mountains' icons lay ahead. 

The track branches near the base of Ruined Castle, a rocky outcrop I 
had explored in the summer while enjoying the views to Cedar Valley. 
Ruined Castle is so named because of its resemblance to a battlement, 
but among the abundant smooth-barked apple trees and extensive views, 
peace reigned. 

The track continues up the Koorowall Knife-edge, a narrow ridge di¬ 
viding Jamison and Cedar valleys. The valleys, traditional lands of the 
Gundungurra people, plunge dramatically down on both sides. Along 
the ridge great swathes of bark were peeling off the trees, revealing 
brilliant red trunks. The knife-edge leads up to the plateau of Mt Solitary, 
called Munmu by the Gundungurra. Although the summit approach did 
not look as imposing as it had from a distance, it still required some 
steep scrambling, difficult with a pack. Fortunately, the rocks provide 
plenty of foot- and handholds. Although I had to backtrack down a few 
rocky chutes and hunt around to find the way up, most of the time the 
scrabble marks of countless walkers showed the way. 

Reaching the top, it was a relief to flop on to the she-oak needles for a 
break. Rarely has a muesli bar had such a backdrop. The grand panorama 
encompassed the cliff-encircled Jamison Valley, with undulating woolly 
forest carpeting the valley sides and floor. Expansive views of rock, cliff, 
trees and sky were everywhere. Although the rooftops of Katoomba are 


clearly visible from this lofty place, the town 
feels a million miles away, rather than five kilo¬ 
metres. 

Passing some great tent sites amongst the 
trees, I set out across the plateau forming Mt 
Solitary's top. It was a cool climb down through 
the banksias, casuarinas, currawongs and hon- 
eyeaters to Chinamans Gully. Paperbarks, tea 
tree, eucalypts and native grasses abounded. 
Where the route broke out of the vegetation, I 
paused to take in the views over the valley. 

A track—little more than a foot-pad in 
places—traces the three-and-a-half kilometre 
crossing of Mt Solitary. It is designated as a 
route, which I agree with as there are many 
other tracks and foot-pads criss-crossing the 
plateau. I wondered where they were going, 
and also what the views from Point Repulse— 
an interesting feature on the map with an equally 
intriguing name—were like. 

Those explorations would need to wait as I 
still had a lot of ground to cover. Sticking to the 
foot-pad on the north side of the mountain, I 


Two walkers enjoy 
lunch on their rocky 
perch on the way 
up Mt Solitary. 

David Noble. 

Left, a good spot for 
a rest: the expansive 
views from the 
Koorowall Knife-edge 
over the Jamison 
Valley towards 
Katoomba. Ian Brown 






^..the brink of a vast precipice^ 

Charles Darwin views the Jamison Valley 



'Certainly magnificent'; the view into Jamison Valley as Darwin observed it, above Wentworth 
Falls. (John Skinner Prout. Above the waterfall, near the Weatherboard Hut, Bathurst Road, 
NSW. 1843.2431460 National Library of Australia.) 


In 1836, 26-year-old Charles Darwin sailed into 
Sydney Harbour aboard the Beagle. Undertaking 
scientific and surveying projects, the voyage 
had been under way for four years and already 
taken in Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, the Falk- 
lands and Galapagos Islands. 

The Beagle was in Sydney to take chronometer 
readings as part of a brief to establish a set of 
longitudes around the globe. Darwin saw the 
visit as an opportunity to further his knowledge 
of geology, wildlife and the colony. He hired a 
companion and two horses and set out on a 
200 kilometre journey west to Bathurst. 

The small party passed through Parramatta 
and Emu Ferry, then travelled the new road 
over Mitchell Pass. Initially, Darwin was not im¬ 
pressed with the Blue Mountains, dryly noting 
the 'never failing Gum family'. 

Arriving where the town of Wentworth Falls 
now stands, the party stopped at an inn to rest 
the horses. Darwin used the time to walk along 
Jamison Creek, and after two kilometres found 
that 'an immense gulf is suddenly and without 
any preparation seen through the trees...walk- 


carefully followed my progress on the map. I 
was aiming for the point where a track descends 
off the mountain, acutely aware that a young 
bushwalker had lost his life while walking this 
route a few months earlier. 

An enormous boulder at the col where the 
track begins provides the perfect perch for a 
break, offering a front-row view of the knee¬ 
breaking descent. In typical Blue Mountains 
fashion, Mt Solitary drops away abruptly, fall¬ 
ing into a giant, yawning abyss. 

The descent zigzags down the extremely 
steep, wooded terrain, cockatoos flashing gold 


ing a few yards further one stands on the brink 
of a vast precipice' and can look out over 'this 
grand amphitheatrical depression'. He summar¬ 
ised the Jamison Valley as 'quite novel and ex¬ 
tremely magnificent'. 

With refreshed horses, Darwin and his com¬ 
panion rode into Blackheath for the night. The 
next morning he walked five kilometres to see 
Govetts Leap, describing the scene 'of a similar 
but perhaps even more stupendous character'. 

After visiting Bathurst, Darwin returned to 
Sydney, again stopping near Wentworth Falls 
and walking down the creek to see the 'most 
astounding and unique view'. The two-week 
journey over, he rejoined the Beagle and sailed 
for Tasmania, King George Sound and then Africa, 
arriving back in England nine months later. 

Twenty-three years after the visit to Australia, 
Darwin published his landmark book On the 
Origin of the Species by Means of Natural Selection. 

Having seen many outstanding natural land¬ 
scapes on his travels on the Beagle, Danx/in still 
found the scenery of the Jamison Valley remark¬ 
able. 


and black among the trees. At the end of a long 
walking day, the descent to the Kedumba River 
took forever, my knees straining for the end. 
Two hours after leaving the col and ten hours 
after leaving Katoomba, I reached the Kedumba 
River, having covered 15 kilometres from the 
Furber Steps. 

The river was easily forded by splashing over 
rocks. Setting up camp on the eastern side, the 
beauty of the area is marred by weeds growing 
along the river. All advice warns against drink¬ 
ing water from the Kedumba as it is contam¬ 
inated by urban run-off. Doing all I could to 



make the water safe, I both boiled and chem¬ 
ically treated it and was lucky, not suffering any 
ill effects. 

Cooking and eating in the fading light, I 
doubted whether the most exclusive Blue Moun¬ 
tains restaurant could produce a better meal 
than chilli tuna pasta by the Kedumba River. 
Curled up in the sleeping bag soon after dark, 
the bright moon drowning out the stars, the 
sound of running water lulled me to sleep. I 
had the best 'valley view' suite in Katoomba, 
though few would envy the bivvy bag and ultra¬ 
light sleeping mat. 

The gloriously noisy Kedumba kookaburra 
chorus got me off to an early start the next 
morning. The steep walk out of the river valley 
felt like climbing a ladder into the scribbly gum 
canopy. These white-barked eucalypts, over¬ 
flowing with character, have fine, brown scribbles 
caused by moth lava feeding on the trunk. I 
had marvelled at these majestic trees near 
Ruined Castle and on Mt Solitary, but en masse 
in the morning mist, the scribbly gums were truly 

After a very special hour's walk from the river, 
I came to a fire track. From what I have read, 
most walkers turn right and climb out of the 
Jamison Valley through Kedumba Pass and up 
on to Kings Tableland, driving back into town. 
Instead, I turned left heading back towards 
Katoomba, creating more of a circuit walk. 

The track allowed easy passage through the 
valley and crosses Jamison Creek. If the terrain 
allowed, walking upstream for five kilometres 
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After waterfalls, rainforest, sheer sandstone 
cliffs and lyrebirds, I wondered what other 
Blue Mountains' icons lay ahead. 



would bring you to the top of Wentworth Falls, from where Charles 
Darwin admired the grandeur of the Blue Mountains. 

The views to the Three Sisters from the track are fascinating, giving a 
different perspective of the familiar sandstone forms than the usual 
Echo Point view. It was also daunting to know I had to climb almost as 
high as the Three Sisters to leave the valley. 



Mt Solitary 
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The fire track becomes a walking track, 
steadily climbing, before merging on to Federal, 
then Dardanelles Pass. Arriving at the base of 
the Giants Staircase, I was marginally north¬ 
east of, but still way below, the Three Sisters. 
The staircase is the last stage of the climb from 
the valley floor to the top of the escarpment 
and Echo Point. The goo steps felt more like 9000 
with a pack on and I knew my quads would 
remind me of the climb all week. 

I popped out of the Giants Staircase into the 
crowd of neatly dressed tourists at the Three 
Sisters lookout and, in a sweaty blink, went from 
two solitary days to the most visited place in 
the Blue Mountains. It had taken from early 
morning to early afternoon to walk the 14 kilo¬ 
metres to Echo Point. 

Dropping my pack, I joined the crowd admir¬ 
ing the view. The spectacle included the pinnacles 
of the Three Sisters, the cliffs of Narrow Neck 
and Mt Solitary. Favourite subjects of photo¬ 
grapher Frank Hurley, he attributed the sculpt¬ 
ing of the landscape to; 'erosion and time, those 
patient mills of nature.’ 

I look forward to returning in winter and ex¬ 
periencing the extra drama that cold weather 
brings. I hope this will be soon, as you do not 
need a lot of time to steal Solitary and revel in 
the scribbly gums. O 

Noelene Proud has bushwalked, trekked and tramped her 
way around many places in Western Australia, other 
states and further afield. As much as she loves mountains 
and forest, windy, wild (and preferably wintry) coastal walks 
remain her favourite. 


The author among 
the smooth-barked 
apple trees, looking 
west into Cedar 
Valley from near 
Ruined Castle. 

Left, braving the 
suspect water of 
the Kedumba River. 
Both photos by the 
author 



















The Bold and the Beautiful 

Wes Toihurst comes face to face with some of 
the Gold Coast^s cold-blooded inhabitants 



The rainforest-dwelling Stephens' banded snake is generally secretive and nocturnal, 
so not many people get to enjoy its beauty up close. Top, while the rough-scaled 
snake only grows to 90 centimetres in length, it has a reputation for aggressiveness. 
Right, a bug-eyed beauty, the Peron's tree frog is one of Australia's most striking. 
This one was calling loudly on a warm night in the hills behind the Gold Coast. 
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This angry-looking bearded dragon lives behind the photographer’s 
home in the Gold Coast hinterland. Top right, slightly longer than your 
thumbnail, the eastern dwarf tree frog can be brown, fawn or green 
and thrives in suburban gardens. Bottom right, the copper-backed 
brood frog belongs to the same genus as the more famous corroboree 
frog. It’s very striking, but small (25-30 millimetres], so easily missed. 
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A novice's guide to 


Andrew Hughes 
takes us on a 
journey from 
Tasmania to 
Cape York^ 
overcoming 
inexperience^ 
wind^ waves 
and wildlife 



Nope, it's not the 
latest Robinson 
Crusoe incarnation. 
It’s Andrew Hughes, 
and he's got plenty to 
smile about: the next 
day he landed at 
Thursday Island, 
Cape York, and ended 
his i9o-day, 4900 
kilometre journey. 
Right, Andrew woke 
up on the empty north 
side of Magnetic 
Island to see where 
he'd landed the night 
before. All uncredited 
photos by the author 








Feature: 8ast Coast Odyssey 



Clockwise from above, the Sunday afternoon mayhem of Sydney Harbour, 
with the Spirit of Tasmania making one of its last trips home before being 
decommissioned. Boulders and flowers. Cape Melville. Checking the map 
(and the shipping channels) from a tent at Walker Point, south of Cook- 
town. The Hope and Grace closer to home: loading up on Erith Island for the 
crossing to Deal Island in the Bass Strait. 

'YOU won’t make it across bass strait.’ IT’s a blunt statement, 
said without malice, intended as advice. I’m across the conference table 
in a government education office. John, the antagonist, knows about 
kayaking; others around the table, myself included, don’t. I’ve just 
finished explaining the plan. 'In four months’ time, starting down the 
road from my unit. I’ll launch a kayak and paddle up the east coast to 
Cape York. I’ve been planning it’, I assure them, 'for many months. 
What I haven’t done yet is paddle a sea kayak’. Unease filters through 
the room. 'The time frame’, I continue, trotting out the practised eva¬ 
sion, 'is the key. I’ll creep up the coast as slowly as my inexperience 
dictates. Big waves—no worries—I’ll sit on the beach until they pass. 
Fitness will build, skills will develop’. 

'But to cross the Strait you need experience, and you need it spread 
out over years, not months’, John insists. This meeting isn’t going to 
plan. We’re supposed to be talking about the educational side of the 
project. Being near the end of a teaching degree, there’s an opportunity 
to create a learning program around the expedition, a real-time, real-life 
adventure projected into the classroom. The suggestion that I won’t 
even make it out of Tasmanian waters isn’t a new one, but it’s the first 
time it’s been voiced with authority. 

Later, as I drive over the Tasman Bridge and glance down the Derwent 
estuary, I wonder to myself precisely what John meant by, 'You won’t 

I depart Hobart from Nutgrove Beach where a handful of family and 
friends say farewell. Two weeks later the north-east tip of Tasmania is 
reached via a quiet east coast. Muscles are adjusting to the new work¬ 
load slowly. I begin the crossing of Bass Strait via Clarke, Flinders, Deal 
and Hogan Islands. Strong winds dominate. 














Slabs of pure uncertainty slide beneath me, lifting, 
shoving, clawing. Energy transferred from the 
heaving sea through the thin sheet of my plas¬ 
tic enclosure holds me entranced as I edge beyond 
the shelter of Erith Island. Waves march past 
on their way to New Zealand in roughly ordered 
lines. Peaks topple and boil in their haste and 
white fingers scratch an ominous warning along 
the surface. The chaos up close comes courtesy 
of a 25-30 knot west-south-wester, a crosswind. 
It also brings a low blanket of cloud and a chis¬ 
elled gloom. From the crests the hazy outline 
of Hogan Island appears on the horizon, the 
only smudge of safety in an otherwise vast ex¬ 
panse of water. Forty kilometres of Bass Strait 
separate us, but I'm paddling into an ever 
deepergulf of doubt. 

A ball of white water envelops me as I stick 
my biggest hand, the paddle blade, over the top 
and lean into it. Without an eskimo roll in my 
repertoire, there is potentially a lot to lose in a 
capsize. Wind snaps at the loose tail on my hat 
and blows across my eyeballs with an intensity 
and consistency that will either drive me crazy 


at Tidal River, it’s across to Corner Inlet and 
up the featureless, beguiling Ninety Mile 
Beach to Lakes Entrance. After a few days 
spent recovering from an inflamed wrist ten¬ 
don, it's into Victoria's wilderness coast. 

Ewan Morass State Game Reserve. 'Ewan Mor¬ 
ass', I chuckle to myself and seal the last hatch, 
'that's a funny name'. A moment later the Hope 
and Grace (named after my two grannies) rockets 
back to shore as I dive to grab a handful of 
sand. Now fully awake, I follow the tub ashore 
like a seal chasing a fish, only without the speed 
and finesse — more like a brick sinking through 
mud. Emptied of water and dragged up to dry 
sand, I recover enough strength to regroup for 
another plunge into Ewan's fiendish morass. 

A deep gutter running parallel to shore denies 
the waves an opportunity to disintegrate quietly, 
and forces them to explode in a liquid cloud of 
foam and sand instead. Thyooop, thyoop, thy- 
oop...ARRBOOM, over and over again. 

Three, four, five attempts later, a back muscle 
stretches too far and drizzle begins to fall. Sit- 



Sheltering behind low dunes on a sand island after crossing Corner Inlet from Wilsons Promontory, 
Victoria. This was the windiest day of the entire trip and signalled the end of a month-long stretch 
of appalling weather. 


or lull me into compliance. Twenty intense min¬ 
utes later the decision to continue across is made, 
not in one single moment but through an accrual 
of fonward gestures. A series of subversive, giddy 
impulses is responsible. It is definite and it is 
foolhardy. The immediacy of staying upright and 
moving forward isn't enough to eclipse the edge 
of fear gripping my heart and squeezing out of 
it more beats than are required. 

For eight hours there's no respite. The fore¬ 
cast easing does not eventuate. 

Finally, in the lee of Hogan Island—cold and 
drained of energy—relief ripples out from the 
clenched ball of tension that has been there all 
day. The sheer force of it distorts my mouth as 
it reaches for my ear lobes. A half laugh, half sigh 
escapes through now open channels of relaxing 
muscles and unfocused brain. With acow bellow¬ 
ing outside and a rodent scurrying along the wall, 
I dig into the mattresses on the top bunk of the 
hut. Dense, peaceful sleep comes quickly. 
Landfall on mainland Australia is at Sealers 
Cove, Wilsons Promontory. After resupplying 


ting on the plastic edge, breathing deeply, I stare 
vacantly at the seemingly benign scene. Almost 
two hours have elapsed since Ewan slapped me 
awake and, with the cold penetrating notice¬ 
ably, defeat looms. How can these little waves 
stop me? After what I've seen in the six weeks 
since Hobart it seems farcical. One more try. 
The bow angles down the beach to allow for 
the sweeping side wash. I wait for a break in the 
closely packed sets. The backwash picks the boat 
up and I'm floating. Deep drags to straighten 
up, a bit of luck with the waves and I'm finally 
beyond the danger zone. 

The first real surf exits and entries form a 
steep learning curve. Once across the Vic¬ 
toria-New South Wales border, it's steady 
progress with favourable winds and many 
protected headlands to hide behind. Quiet 
beach camps persist until the unavoidable 
crowds of Wollongong and Sydney approach. 

My eyes are hungry for Sydney Harbour. They 
wolf down the crackling spinnakers of racing 


maxis and gobble up the Manly ferry as it 
blazes unflinchingly through traffic. People dot 
the shores in various states of undress. A white- 
bearded man in a lycra bodysuit fishing from 
the point, the nudists draped over the rocks at 
Lady Bay, tourists, dog walkers and youngcouples 
fill in the gaps. 

At Watsons Bay a phone box beckons and the 
boat scrapes to a stop in front of a lounging win¬ 
ter crowd. I need to ring Matt, my brother, but 
he's not answering. Trotting back to the water, a 
man stops me to ask if I always carry a spare 
paddle. 'Only when I'm going to be away for a 
while,' I assure him. Paddling on to Matt's sub¬ 
urb, I look up at his apartment block, wondering 
if he's looking out towards the harbour. Appar¬ 
ently not. A hire dinghy with four young blokes 
putters along ahead. They stop to heckle a 
sunbather five floors above the ground. Their 
movements are unpredictable so I call out and 
raft up. 'Want a beer, mate? Looks like you need 
it.' The boys are down from Grassy Head, and 
have just been escorted out of the Garden Island 
Navy area. We chat about surf breaks further 
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up the coast over the promised beer before going 
our separate ways. 

Where is this supposed foreshore park Matt 
told me about? Amongst the private water fron¬ 
tage and six-foot breakwaters there's isn’t any 
respite. Stone steps near the ferry wharf will 
have to do, and I unload from the water. 'Give 
us a hand can you?' I beckon a curious onlooker. 


directly towards me. Inhale. Hold. Watch. Light- 
green effervescent water streams beneath. Stay 
down there, big fella. Silence. Exhale. They pull 
away, heading out to sea. A tingle in my chest 
moves outward, I feel it tap against my finger¬ 
tips. Dopamine, adrenaline, endorphins? What¬ 
ever it is, I like it. Without hurrying, I sit in the 
natural buzz a while longer. 



Getting practice in tricky conditions around the Freycinet Peninsula, Tasmania. Fluky winds drop off 
the cliffs and out of Wineglass Bay. Right, this is more like it: relaxing behind a reef in Cape York. 


'What's your name? Rob, good one, grab the 
battery, mate.’ Rob takes a few photos while 
Amanda lends her phone. Matt and Cathy are 
five minutes away. Fifteen will be fine; I’ve got 
a lot of time for you, Sydney. 

Powerful southerly swells originating below 
Tasmania sweep up the coast. Headlands offer¬ 
ing north-facing shelter are often further 
spaced but still the target of choice. Winter 
begins to bite, yet conditions are remarkabiy 
conducive to good paddiing. It’s a dean life¬ 
style with plenty of salty washes, intended or 
otherwise.' The occasional hammerhead shark 
zips past and dolphins potter around the points. 
Northern NSW is a rich land- and seascape. 
The whale exhales. I can tell by the powerful 
vapour cloud suddenly sprouting from the sea 
surface. Another spurt, then two more in quick 
succession. A pod, a posse, a cluster of blubber- 
coated bones and barnacle-bearing beaks. They're 
heading for the gap between the island and the 
breakwater at Coffs Harbour. Same place I’m 
going. Paddle harder. Spurt, spurt, two are pull¬ 
ing away. Too fast for me. Spurt, spurt, the other 
two dawdle at the back. I come alongside, eyes 
intently scanning the surface. The power of their 
bodies as they ease up and down in the water 
is palpable. Every sense is on high alert, not so 
much to capture the moment as to stay safe. 
They know I’m here, but do they know that I’m 
a land-dwelling life form, best equipped for eat¬ 
ing cashews and manipulating small screws? 
The big one’s turning at a right angle and heading 


Over the border at Tweed Heads and into 
the Sunshine State through thundering rain. 
After 100 days that could easily have been 
1000, there are 2300 kilometres behind and 
a few more than that ahead. 

North of the Queensland border the south¬ 
easterly wind becomes more predictable. More 
significantly, the Wide Bay bar is crossed. Large 
ocean swells become a distant memory as the 
Great Barrier Reef provides admirable protec¬ 
tion. Islands are used wherever possible. 

The tour group sits on the sand beside their 
brightly painted bus. A man walking his dog stops 
and looks westward. A yacht drops anchor and 
settles snugly into the wind. The big red ball on the 
horizon doesn’t swing like the hypnotist’s watch, 
but it does the same job. Light turns dirty orange 
before ceasing to be light at all. The glow will 
last a while longer. The paddle dips quietly into 
the water, falling through each successive stroke 
with less effort each time. I’m slowing down. It 
happens when I get distracted. Shouldn’t be on 
the water at sunset anyway, it gets dark. 

Earlier in the day Louie had wandered up when 
I landed at Nelly Bay, Magnetic Island. 'What 
design is that?’ he asked, peering at the kayak 
with an appraising eye. I quickly changed the 
subject to where I could find a bakery, and was 
invited back for a drink. Chris, Louie’s mate, lived 
just over the road amongst a menagerie of mu¬ 
sical instruments and naked, wobbly, foam-seated 
chairs. Our discussion became bogged down in 
the mechanics of nuclear power stations as I 


sipped tea. Like a giant steam engine? Half-life of 
a coconut-shaped lump of enriched uranium? 
None of us knew what we were talking about but 
at least it was a conversation. Time ticked away. 
Louie showed me to the hardware store and then 
the supermarket. We stopped at the cafe for an¬ 
other drink. Time ticked further away. The tide 
had gone out and the kayak was stranded inside 



the reef. We carried it towards the marina until 
Chris’s breathing prompted us to drag it. 'I drag it 
everywhere anyway mate, it’s bombproof’, I 
explained. It was after four pm when I washed 
mud from between my toes and headed to the 
empty side of the island, the dark side. 

The moon will be up soon, all big and bloated 
with reflected light. Actually no, not for a few 
more hours. By 7 pm the darkness is genuine. A 
faint glow on the western horizon only makes 
the nearshoreline more indecipherable. My stroke 
is cautiously reinvigorated, not so much that I 
might plough into an exposed rock but enough 
to know Tm going forward against the steady 
easterly breeze. Rebound waves reach up like 
hands from the ocean, a gentle tap here, an un¬ 
suspecting bull slap there. 'Success lies in your 

Legs kick about in the murky 
water and every exposed 
centimetre of them seems to 
radiate the message, 'Here 
I am, come and bite me'. 
Diving back on top and falling 
absurdly into the cockpit, I 
inch towards the beach with 
a cockpit full of water and a 
bellyful of relief. 









hips tadpole-san, keep them loose like a flooded 
river', a voice in my head urges. The bow sloshes 
down, spraying phosphorescence in its wake. 
The blades kick little light bulbs into my lap 
where they slip over the spray-deck. Grabbing 
at the light. I'm surprised to feel jelly between 
my fingers. Squeezing the glow produces a smear 
down my finger like a snail trail. 

The water beyond the headland smooths— 
possibly a sandy shore? Inching closer I hear 
the telltale rustle of coarse sand being sorted 
and re-sorted by pulses of water. Plunging the 
paddle lengthwise into the water, I fail to hit 
bottom. Deep shelving, sandy beach maybe? 
Closer, seemingly only metres away, still no 
bottom. Two more strokes and the boat slides 
onto the beach. 

North of Cairns there is a subtle change of 
mindset. North ofCooktown it becomes more 
obvious. Crocodiles are a real consideration, 
as is the isolation. Three weeks’ supply of oats, 
sultanas, tea and biscuits make for a heavy 
boat on the final leg to the top. 


A week earlier I'd watched from atop a hill as 
a crocodile cohabited a calm bay behind a point 
with numerous sharks coming and going. Each, 
I suppose, had a feed and a look around. No need 
to fight amongst the big kahunas. In the kayak, in 
my mind, I was a big kahuna. Stay in the boat. 

By day's end, and with the earlier angst for¬ 
gotten, the beach at Orford Ness approaches. 
Wind-waves on the open water are up to two 
metres high, but where they reach the shallow 
sand bar they are poor imitations, just sloppy, 
silted frauds. Should I pull the rudder or will I 
surf through to the calmer waters and do it 
then? I will, no I won't, yes, I should...The wave 
steepens and drives me across at an awkward 
angle. Suddenly I'm upside down. 

Dormant panic, anxiety fully realised, hits like 
a bullet. Where are my hat and sunglasses? A 
frantic second of searching. Bugger 'em, just 
get back in the boat. It's chest deep as I roll the 
boat upright and dive on top. We roll back over 
together disgracefully. Why didn't I learn to 
bloody-well eskimo roll? Legs kick about in the 
murky water and every exposed centimetre of 



The author breaking through the surf at Captain Billy Landing, north Queensland. Michael Raiser. 
Right, Andrew was keen to get out of the 'crocodile zone' quickly after seeing this piece of local 
wildlife in the same spot the previous afternoon. 


The manta ray leaps out of the water like a 
giant frying pan made of jelly and lands with a 
splat. I'm startled. The morning has already 
been unusually tense. Shoving off from Captain 
Billy Landing, there was a turtle washed up 30 
metres away—flattened, dead and mangled. 
The previous day I'd watched a crocodile swim¬ 
ming south with that same turtle clenched firmly 
in its mouth. Less than ten metres offshore, it 
swam against the tide and wind, progress ap¬ 
pearing painfully slow. 'Turn around crocodile, 
go north'. I'd urged, to no avail. 'Come in and 
eat your turtle then, rest a while and then go 
south when the tide turns.' No reaction. It 
seemed determined to bash along, however 
slowly. What of the abandoned turtle this morn¬ 
ing then? Why had the crocodile discarded its 
crunchy meal? Could it be lurking nearby, wait¬ 
ing for a pig to come and investigate, waiting 
for a meatier bite? These were my thoughts as 
I lined up each wave. Stay in the boat. Stay in 
the boat. I feet safe wrapped up in the five 
metres of orange polyethylene. No crocodile 
would take on such a large shadow without a 
few second thoughts...surely? In a river I could 
understand some territorial aggro, but not in 
the ocean. The ocean's for all of us. A hunting 
ground, yes, but plenty to share around. 


them seems to radiate the message, 'Here I am, 
come and bite me'. Thirty metres to shore, too 
far. Stop and think. No, don't stop and think, 
get out of here now. Diving back on top and 
falling absurdly Into the cockpit, I inch towards 
the beach with a cockpit full of water and a 
bellyful of relief. 

Cape York lives up to its reputations, all 
seven of them! With the laptop sent ahead 
from Cooktown to Thursday Island, it is a 
period free from distraction. Avoiding the 
densest of the mangroves and sometimes 
using islands as stepping stones, the final 
weeks pass full of delightfully false alarms 
and wonderfully insignificant happenings. 
Hordes of terns have been migrating south. 
Hundreds of them flock and fish along the way, 
creating a stupendous flurry of wings and 
beaks. Often they pass in dribs and drabs, each 
fighting a personal war against what must be a 
soul-shattering headwind. But birds are good 
like that, they don't complain. If it ever turns 
ten degrees off south-east, a tailwind. I'm liable 
to get grumbly. Not terns though; wheedle and 
swoop, speedle and floop, along they go. 

It's even windier than normal. Instead of 20 
knots it must be nudging 30 or more. A little tern 


sweeps into my vision, not in the distance, danc¬ 
ing delicately on the breeze, but right in front of 
me so that I have to duck to avoid being smacked 
in the face. 'What are you doing, tern? Get a grip.' 
Wheeling around overhead it descends slowly, 
adjusting to the wind with a dip and a tuck. On 
to the spray-deck it lands, ever so gently, wings 
out but crooked. The paddle rests limply against 
my waist, and my astonishment emerges with 
a toothy smile. It's not flying away. After a set¬ 
tling moment I notice several green ants latched 
on around its eyes and feet. 'Have you been in 
for a feed and trodden on one of those leafy nests?' 
I ask. Bottomless inky eyes speak of frustrated 
resignation; the sheer immensity of the wind 
has worn my little friend down. I reach out and 
put a hand over its soft wings to close them. This 
is accepted. The green ants are dead but still 
have their docile nippers buried in. Green ants 
aren't nasty—a sensation more than a bite. 
When they stray into the tent I eat them with 
impunity as their green bums have a delicious 
lemon sherbet flavour. 

The tern twists its head, a last ant is plucked 
away and thrown to the mercy of the gale. With 
spongy, clumsy fingers, delicacy is forsaken. 
Free again, it flies to the bow and sits on the 
tow rope. Reluctantly I keep paddling—it's a 
long day only half done. Determination to stay 
aboard is overwhelmed by successive cascades 
engulfing the bow. We part ways. 

One hundred and ninety days from Hobart, 
4900 kilometres. Whatever lies beyond is of 
no concern; it stops at Thursday Island. Cape 
York, the top, is rounded and the journey is 
reduced to the nearest horizon. 

The boat slides on to the sand much like it al¬ 
ways does. Cars drive along the road as Thursday 
Islanders go about their business. Before I lever 
out of the Hope and Grace for the final time, I 
pause. The journey is over and I don't feel sad at 
its passing. Neither am I elated. All I know is that 
somewhere inside my waterlogged head exists 
the kernel for another adventure. The feeling is 
a comfort. If only the seed of possibility could 
sustain a material body. I'd be a vegetarian. 

A girl and a woman sit in the park nearby. 
The wind whips at loose clothing, hair and hatch 
covers. Can the woman take a final photo? No, 
she's eating a late breakfast and prompts the 
girl to help. Click. O 

Andrew Hughes has spent many days in the Tasmanian 
bush, which he calls home. Faced with a difficult choice 
between becoming a good primary school teacher or a 
skilled aimless wanderer, he has compromised. Through his 
online adventure learning projects, he will try to do both. 


The next adventure... 

For Andrew's next odyssey, he's journeying 
around Papua New Guinea in a sea kayak. 
Beginning more than 800 kilometres up the 
mighty Fly River, he's heading downstream 
through remote (reptilian!) wetlands to the 
sea. Then he's following the coast past Port 
Moresby, and continuing 3000 kilometres to 
the northern border with Irian Jaya. It will take 
up to six months, and he's sharing the journey 
online. The learning focus for students is climate 
change, but Andrew will be focused on stay¬ 
ing out of trouble. Launch is set for i May. Visit 
www.expeditionclass.com for more details. 
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Feature: Coastal Journeys 




THE WILDERNESS COAST WALK STRETCHES FROM VICTORIA'S CAPE CON- 

ran all the way to Eden in New South Wales, passing through a string of 
adjoining national parks and nature reserves. We first noticed the walk 
when part of it was included in a glossy coffee-table book about the best 
treks in the world. As the other Australasian entries in this book were 
Tasmania's Overland and New Zealand’s Milford Track, we thought it 
must be something special. 

The full walk can take more than 15 days, but after much deliberation 
and research we opted for a five-day walk from Mallacoota north to 
Wonboyn. We chose this option as it was reputed to cover some of the 
most remote and varied part of the coast, and it was between two very 
large river crossings that usually required a boat crossing. By walking in 
early April we hoped to avoid extreme weather. However, we weren't ex¬ 
pecting to find fresh water in all the marked places as we were setting 
off after a very dry summer, and one of the walk’s main difficulties is the 
scarcity of drinking water. 

After enjoying our last luxury for five days—a cup of coffee from a cafe 
in Mallacoota that even roasted its own beans—Tony, Chris, Michael 
and I set out, looking forward to a nice, enjoyable (easy!) coastal walk. 

Our first lucky break was crossing the Mallacoota Inlet. This is normally 
too deep and wide to swim across with rucksacks but the night before 
we began the walk we noticed a substantial spit across the mouth of the 
inlet, which we walked across easily. Others were not so lucky: when we 
returned to fetch our car after the walk, the gales and heavy seas had 
reopened the inlet, forcing the next lot of walkers to take a water taxi. 

Far left, a lone figure dwarfed by the Cape Howe sand dunes. Left, Sharyn 
George admires the coastal escarpment as it extends into NSW from north 
of Howe Beach. Above, Greg Caire leads a group of walkers over the dunes 
into Lake Barracoota. All uncredited photos Michael Hampton 


Wilderness Coast 

Jackie Bourn explores the windswept beaches and estuaries of this 
beautiful area^ which straddles the NSW-Victoria border 











A piece of advice for which we were very 
grateful was to walk from west to east, with 
the prevailing south-westerly winds. Having 
heard on the radio that gale-force winds and 
heavy seas were forecast, we knew this would 
add interest to the trip. 

The first day's walk was short but tough, 
thanks to the soft beach sand and our heavy 
packs. The gale-force winds whipped the sand 
up, making rest stops less than pleasant. But 
as the wind was behind us, at times I felt 1 was 
being blown along faster than I could normally 
walk. The rising tide also added a bit of excite¬ 
ment, as walking on the firmest part of the 
sand carried the risk of wet feet. Every now and 
then someone would be caught out and have 
to run up the beach, heavy pack bouncing, to 
get away from the waves. It was a funny sight, 
as long as it was not you doing the runningl 
After afew hours of relentless wind and sand 
we eventually turned into the dunes, and hav¬ 
ing walked past an old telegraph pole drowned 
by the sand we found a great campsite on the 
shore of Lake Barracoota. It was sheltered by 
huge dunes and banksias, and as long as you 
didn't venture out far, the only reminder of the 
wind was an occasional shower of sand. 

The lake was once part of the Mallacoota Inlet 
before the advancing dunes cut it off. It has 
fresh water, leading to an abundance of bird 
life. I spent a happy afternoon basking in the 
sun watching the honeyeaters, wattlebirds, 
parrots and whistlers feeding on the banksia 
flowers, while the wrens hopped around look¬ 
ing for insects. A variety of water birds sailed 
lazily past on the lake. 

From our campsite we had a clear view of 
Howe Hill, the highest point in the vicinity. This 

Walking the 
Wilderness Coast 


Length: we chose a five-day version, but can 
be a walk of more than 15 days. 

Start, finish: our route Mallacoota to Wonboynj 
complete route Cape Conran to Wonboyn. 
When to go: avoid peak time over Christmas 
and Easter holidays. 

Highlights: spectacular coastal scenery, wild 
seas, majestic sand dunes and bird life. 
Special points: the number of walkers at any 
one time are limited in some areas and special 
permits are required. These can be obtained 
from the National Parks Si Wildlife office in 
Mallacoota or Merimbula. Let the rangers know 
where you found water so they can pass on 
the information to others. 

Warnings: fresh water can sometimes be dif¬ 
ficult to find and brackish. Contact the rangers 
before the walk for up-to-date information. 
Many rivers have to be crossed and the route 
follows the beach, so it is good to have a tide 
chart and an update as to the latest conditions 
of coastal lakes and river mouths. These can 
change considerably; the best sources of ad¬ 
vice are the local park rangers. 

Further reading: Walking the Wilderness Coast, 
by Peter Cook and Chris Dowd. 


was our planned lunch destination the next day 
as we wanted to see the views from the top. Our 
research had indicated that finding the ridge to 
take to the summit was difficult, and the rest of 
the walk wasn't easy either. 

The next morning we decided to walk around 
the lake and then cut across the bush to the 
ridge, as the winds were howling and walking 


very muddy, so we were glad we had brought 
our filter. 

The scenery at Cape Howe was fantastic. The 
gale-force winds had stirred up a huge swell, 
which pounded into the rocks. The remains of 
the wreck SS Iron Prince caused us to think 
about what the conditions may have been like 
when it ran aground on the reef in April 1923. 



into a face full of sand was not a pleasant pros¬ 
pect. Initially this seemed like a good idea, but 
bush bashing through the sharp grass and 
thick undergrowth to get to the ridge proved 
daunting. The route up the ridge was not much 
better, so we reached the top of the ridge rather 
weary and with many cuts and bruises. 

My mutterings about promises of an easy 
coastal saunter were quelled by the view back 
across to Mallacoota. It was magnificent: I 
could see all the way along the coast to Rame 
Head, and across to Gabo Island. Lunch at the 
top wasn't possible due to the wind, so we 
rested while admiring the views. The trip down 
was just as difficult, as we had to come off the 
ridge at the right time to link up with the inland 
dunes and minimise bush bashing. Michael nav¬ 
igated to where we had to leave the ridge and, 
after crashing through the bush, we eventually 
found the dunes and headed east to Lake Wau 
Wauka, our evening destination. 

This was a long day with heavy packs as we 
had to carry our day's water. The search for good 
drinking water at Lake Wau Wauka made it even 
longer. All the marked soaks behind the dunes 
were dry so we ended up using the brackish 
water from the lake for cooking. The campsite 
amongst the trees was very pleasant and shel¬ 
tered, while sunrise the next morning provided 
many photo opportunities. 

From Lake Wau Wauka the walk passes 
through a system of huge dunes as you head to 
Cape Howe, the border between Victoria and 
NSW. The scenery was spectacular but the wind 
kept us on our toes, the gusts often throwing 
us off balance. It was a slow walk as we were 
looking for water, which we eventually found in 
a small creek just before Cape Howe. It was 
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afternoon and camped at the great site on the 
other side, as the crossing's depth seemed to 
lag the tide by a couple of hours. As it was, the 
next morning we crossed in water just above 
our thighs. We then moved on to the part I was 
dreading; another bush bash. It was lucky that 
there was a track allowing us to complete our 
walk without a mutiny. After crossing to Won- 
boyn Beach we went on to Wonboyn to meet 
the car. Then we drove back to the Mallacoota 
cafe for a much anticipated cup of coffee and 
to pick up the other car. 

We originally expected the walk not to be 
difficult, but it was a lot tougher than we had 
thought. Except for the water situation, the en¬ 
counters with ticks, bull ants, mosquitoes, some 
blisters and sunburn, it was a wonderful trip. 
The coast is wild and beautiful, with so much 
variety. The huge dunes are majestic and the 
coastline and sea are constantly changing. There 


Merrica River, the only serious river crossing of 
the trip. Left, the sheltered campsite at Lake 
Wau Wauka. Right, what a view! This is what 
makes the side trip up Howe Hill worth while. 

Photos by the author 

deavour Moor, then Nadgee and Impressa, the 
bush gradually changes from shrubs to forest. 
Walking through the moors, we kept finding odd 
bits of footwear and clothing that must have 
been lost by previous walkers. At one point 
Chris picked up a single left thong and was ri¬ 
diculed by the rest of us, only for us to eat humble 
pie when he found the matching right mate a 
few kilometres further on. 

The route mostly followed a fire track, but at 
points we dropped back down to the beach to 
cross inlets. The moors are quite high above 
the sea; just north of Nadgee Beach, the Osprey 
Lookout has spectacular views up and down 
the coast. 

Our destination for that evening was Little 
River. It was a beautiful spot with a great camp¬ 
site in the trees on the far bank, looking out to 
sea. However, the search for water proved fruit¬ 
less. We decided to conserve our remaining water 
for the walk the next day, so dinner was a very 
salty affair. 

We decided to leave very early the next morn¬ 
ing to find water before breakfast. Fortunately, 
it had rained overnight and we found a few 
pools of rainwater next to the fire track. We 
topped up our water in case we weren't able to 
find any at the next marked water source. New¬ 
tons Beach. 

At Newtons Beach we enjoyed a lazy break¬ 
fast in the sun. We had a successful search for 
water, as well as meeting two very large red- 


We stood, leaning into the wind, watching some 
seals in the water as huge sheets of sand blew 
off the dunes into NSW. The seals were prob¬ 
ably put out by the heavy seas as they were 
unable to bask on the rocks or float peacefully 
on their backs. 

From Cape Howe the track moves into an 
entirely different landscape. As you cross En- 


bellied black snakes also enjoying the sun. As 
this was our fourth snake encounter, we were 
now pretty watchful. 

We planned to spend our final night at Merrica 
River, a dry campsite. The best water source was 
a waterhole a few kilometres before the river, 
reached by a short side trip down a small creek 
towards the ranger station. At the junction we 


The coast is wild and 
beautiful, with so much 
variety. The huge dunes 
are majestic and the 
coastline and sea are 
constantly changing. 


had a spirited discussion about where we should 
spend the night. A couple of walkers we met 
suggested that our planned walk out was an¬ 
other bush bash up a steep hill, which left me 
voting for change. In the end, we decided to 
stick with the original route so we set off to 
collect water, before heading to the planned 
Merrica River camp. 

This campsite was in the trees with a view 
looking out through the heads of the river to¬ 
wards Green Cape, and was the favourite of 
some of the group (those that won the argu¬ 
ment). However, the strong winds had abated 
so we also had the company of many vicious 
mosquitoes. 

The only serious river crossing of the trip was 
at Merrica River, where the tides were against 
us. We probably should have crossed the previous 


is also a huge variety of bird life and other 
fauna, and a number of wrecks, assorted shells, 
flotsam and jetsam to add interest all the way. 

We found that extremes in weather can occur 
at any time of the year. The south-westerly gale 
that blew for most of the trip certainly added to 
the drama of the coastline—the blowing sand 
was a constant source of discomfort and the 
gusts often threw us off balance. 

It is amazing that so few people seem to do 
this spectacular walk. No doubt the toughness 
of the terrain and the water situation are 
factors. O 

Jackie Bourn has bushwalked and trekked in various coun¬ 
tries and in different environments, from coastal Australia 
to the high-altitude Himalayas. She revels in the oppor¬ 
tunity to visit and photograph these places, especially en¬ 
joying the more remote locations. 














TheOTWAYS: 

at the Front Line 



Col Gibson spent time at 
the 1999 blockade of 
Rileys Ridge, part of the 
protests that led to the 
end of native forest 
logging in the area and 
the formation of the Great 
Otway National Park 

IT WAS BITTERLY COLD WHEN I STEPPED FROM 
the car to confront the gruesome quagmire of a 
log dump, still being worked by a log-loader 
retrieving the last trees ever to be felled at 
Rileys Ridge. Rain was pelting down in a driving I 
westerly, the ground running with brown torrents 
amid tangles of bark and knee-high furrows of 
mud. It was intimidating to say the least, but 
this was all water off a duck's back to my guides, 
the determined types who'd engineered the dra¬ 
matic takeover of the coupe just days before. 

They pulled lapels up around their ears and made 
directly for the relative shelter of the forest, leav¬ 
ing me hopping behind them in my saturated 
Volleys, wondering what I'd let myself in for. 

Inside the forest at the blockaders' camp, I 
made straight for the warmth of the campfire, 
meeting the (mostly) young people who had 
taken on the task of defying the loggers and the 
political and industrial machines behind them. 

They were a diverse group who shared a passion¬ 
ate belief in a better future for our forests than 
that of industrial processing. The place and the 
people captivated me. The trees were closely 
spaced mountain ash and messmate regener¬ 
ating from the 1939 bushfires. As such they were 
mere saplings, yet they towered more than 40 
metres above us, gun-barrel straight, without 
branches for at least half their height. 

The action that had locked down the coupe 
and evicted the loggers had been well planned 
and executed. The activists were highly skilled 
and knew the ropes inside and out. A week be¬ 
fore I arrived they had climbed the trees by a 
simple though strenuous process called larks 
footing: tapes slung around tree trunks and 
attached to their harnesses were used to haul 
themselves into the canopy. 

They had worked all night, setting lines from 
which platforms were suspended, attaching 
cables from these platforms to anchor points 
situated nearer the ground. If these cables were 
detached, the platform—along with whoever 
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was on it at the time—would hurtle to the 
ground, in theory at least. The very vulnerability 
of the platforms was their strength. The result¬ 
ing system of platforms, nets and cables pre¬ 
vented the logging crew from penetrating further 
along the ridgetop, as continued logging would 
have directly endangered the lives of the sit¬ 
ters. The crew withdrew. 

During my time at the camp I lived on a 
suspended platform for a week, visited logging 
crews, talked with logging-department officials 
and protested at the Geelong chip mill. As time 
passed, the blockaders strengthened their for¬ 
est occupation with additional tree-sits and lock- 
on positions, and linked the elevated positions 
with a system of aerial traverse lines. But the 
most ingenious device was an invention called 
'the catapult'. Situated at the end of the bull¬ 
dozed track and suspended by steel cables 
more than 30 metres above the ground and ten 
metres or more from its several anchor trees, 
the catapult was an astonishing thing to be¬ 
hold, and one that would present the loggers 
with a pretty problem indeed. 


Left, larks footing in action: a 'tree creeper’ hard 
at work rigging a new suspended platform. Note 
the web of cabling set up to protect the sit. 
Above and right, Paul Martin, arboreal radio 
technician, plies his trade in the Rileys Ridge 
canopy, far right, the end of the road: the site of 
the blockade. All uncredited photos by the author 

The table-sized suspended platform inside 
the forest could be lived on with a degree of 
comfort but could also be reached by police 
climbing crews. However, the catapult was a 
different story. This small polypropylene net, 
slung from three pieces of tree branch lashed 
together, definitely could not be lived on, but 
its position was virtually unassailable. To reach 
the catapult you first needed to prusik up a 
climbing line to about seven metres above it, 
then transfer a lanyard with karabiner to a tra¬ 
verse line leading diagonally towards the sit, 
to abseil down at an angle, before hauling your¬ 
self into the net however you could. If you were 


'lucky' enough to be holding the catapult when 
the police came, you would simply cut the di¬ 
agonal traverse line and pull up the climbing 
line. You would then be completely isolated on 
all sides, as well as from above and below. 

The truck horn blaring a little after daybreak 
one morning jolted everyone to awareness. To 
urgent cries from the forward camp, which was 
already being swarmed over by men in blue uni¬ 
forms, I bolted from my tent. Blockaders were 
dashing through the forest to take up positions. 
One courageous fellow dived for 'the dragon', a 
lock-on device set in concrete in a hole in the 
bulldozed access track. There he would lie prone 
with his arm in the lock for most of the day. He 
was barely conscious by the time the police, 
who had worked relentlessly in shifts with 
picks and crowbars, gave up their objective of 
digging him out. 

Others made for the trees. Those headed for 
the suspended platform climbed an access lad¬ 
der on to a staging board lashed to a tree trunk, 
then hurriedly slipped into harnesses, attached 
prusiks to rope, smashed the ladder and stag¬ 
ing board before ascending to the platform. 
The most crucial position, the catapult, was 
designed with its own sleeping deck about six 
metres above the ground. The person respons¬ 
ible for the position had spent the night up 
there, in harness, prepared to ascend at any time. 
This precaution meant that a young woman 
was well on her way up the line before police 
had time to figure out what was going on. 

Soon enough there were dozens of police on 
site, including the Victorian Police Rescue Squad, 
and a team of professional arborists. I had just 
managed to get on to a line hanging 35 metres 


from an improvised sit known as 'the crows 
nest’. A logging officer and accompanying police 
were soon up at the camp, and there was I, 
fingers fumbling to get loops on the climbing 
line. The police saw me so I tried to look relaxed, 
concealing the line behind the bole of a tree. I 
would have been picked off had it not been for 
the quick action of one of the feral elders who 
saw the situation and dashed over to the police, 
diverting their attention. This gave me the chance 
to begin hauling myself up the line. By the time 


they looked in my direction again I was saluting 
them from a secure height. 

Those not occupying positions had to deal 
with the demands of police and logging officials 
who insisted that the whole camp be dismantled 
immediately or it would be trashed. Those in 
the trees had to sit and wait, but supporters on 
the ground were very busy, and were able to 
facilitate communications and smuggle food, 
water and equipment to the sitters on the sly. 
From my perch I could see the catapult; although 
my seating arrangement was no better than 
hers, at least I was attached firmly to a tree and 
not slung out in mid-air! Already our opponents 
were sizing up her situation. 

Police Rescue was leaving the climbing to a 
team of arborists who confidently swaggered 


up to view the catapult. My heart sank when I 
saw how quickly they could climb. Using stirrups 
attached to their feet, they practically ran up 
the trees. I thought they'd have us all down by 
lunchtime. However, once they ascended the 
anchor trees surrounding the catapult it became 
apparent that they weren’t going to have it all 
their own way. Their task was to fix a line be¬ 
tween two anchor trees, above the catapult, so 
that a police rescuer could descend on to the 
occupant, take her in harness and eliminate the 
sit. They used every trick in the book, but were 
prevented by logistics every time. The sitter's 
continued interventions also complicated mat¬ 
ters: whenever she could, she seized her 2issail- 
ants’ line and tangled it into a mess. 

It was a tense spectacle. Hours passed slowly, 
with the increasingly frustrated climbers having to 
rethink their strategy after each failure, calling 
out to each other in communication with their on¬ 
ground coordinator, often to the houndings of the 
feral foresters on the ground and in the trees. 

For lengthy periods the sitter would bide her 
time while the arborists organised their next 





From Logging Coupe to *>fationcil l?«rk 

Marcus Ward traces the campaign to save one area of our forest heritage 



In June 2008 the loggers' chainsaws will fall silent 
in the Otway forest. A new vision of the Otways 
wilt be realised, one that was first glimpsed with 
the development of the Great Ocean Road. In many 
ways the 20th century has been the story of two 
competing visions for the Otways: conservation 
and resource extraction. 

There were many well-established conservation 
groups throughout the Otways by the middle of last 
century. The importance of tourism was well under¬ 
stood by then, as was some of the conservation sig¬ 
nificance. In 1980, decades of lobbying finally resulted 
in a small national park declared on land that had 
been heavily logged. None the less, in 1980 logging 
was still driving public land use in the region. Log¬ 
ging was even allowed in the Otway National Park! 

But it was woodchipping that proved to be the 
catalyst for real change. When the Forest Commis¬ 
sion announced two export woodchipping proposals 
for the Otways in 1981, conservationists instantly re¬ 
sponded. In Novemben98i, 500 protesters marched 
on the Victorian Parliament and presented a 6000 
signature petition. 

The state Labor opposition sided with the pro¬ 
test, beginning the ALP's uneasy 20-year affair. They 
wooed and flirted with the conservationist while 
staying wedded to the loggers. When elected in 
1982, the Cain ALP Government declared a morator¬ 
ium on all of Victoria's woodchip harvest licences, 
rescinded the existing 70 000 tonne licence for the 
Otways and announced a full Environmental Im¬ 
pact Statement on future Otway woodchipping. 

At about that time local groups morphed into a 
new group: Otway Action (OA). The new group con¬ 
ducted its first forest blockade in February 1984 


within the Otway National Park boundaries. One 
of the protesters was convicted of obstructing a 
logging operation in a national park and spent 
three days in jail. Undaunted, OA returned to the 
forest in January 1985. 

Public opposition to logging continued to grow, 
yet the Cain/Kirner Government proceeded with 
woodchipping licences in the Otways, and also 
wiggled out of their promise to end rainforest log¬ 
ging. Hope for a breakthrough on export woodchip¬ 
ping was transferred to the Federal Government. 
Again, the ALP raised hopes, only to crush them 
with Keating's decision to expand export wood- 
chips. Energy returned to campaigns in the regions. 

In 1996 the Otways campaign began its last great 
surge. It ended with the Bracks Labor Government 
announcement during the 2002 state election that 
it would stop all logging on public land in the 
Otways by 2008. 

The forest campaign took on a new name: the 
Otway Ranges Environment Network (OREN). This 
was a dynamic, experienced team networked through 
local communities: through local councils, water 
boards and community groups. It flooded local 
press with stories, launched a successful consumer 
boycott of the major user of Otways woodchips, 
Kimberly-Clark, manufacturer of Klennex tissues. 
It highlighted the destructiveness of woodchipping 
and produced compelling information exposing how 
the woodchipping industry was gobbling up the 
forest and damaging water catchments. It issued 
legal challenges. All the while, it coordinated direct- 
action blockades in the forest with critical assist¬ 
ance from The Wilderness Society, Friends of the 
Earth and others. 



Otway Ranges 



And, importantly, it convinced the Bracks Govern¬ 
ment that 'giving in' to a conservation vision for 
the Otways and rejecting the old extraction vision 
would be politically successful, as it has turned 
out to be. 
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The Otways; a logging history 

From a logging perspective the Otways are prime 
real estate. Ftigh rainfall, deep protected gullies, 
good soils and a mild climate combine to grow 
some of the world's giant trees. But like many of 
Australia's native forests, the logging story of the 
Otways is one of waste and mismanagement. 

Logging began in 1849, with clearing for settle¬ 
ment starting around i860. Large areas of forest 
were cleared for grazing (some of which regenerated 
back into native forest and were reclaimed by the 
Crown). The 1899 Victorian Royal Commission, in 
a classic understatement, described the early hap¬ 
hazard exploitation of the Otway region as 'a great 
administrative blunder'. Soon 64 000 hectares of 


forest were 'protected' as 'reserved forest'. The ori¬ 
ginal forest measured some soo 000 hectares. 

As in most of Victoria, logging in the early 20th 
century was characterised by many small mills 
dotted in and around the forest. Loggers cut the 
trees most suitable for their needs, and generally 
left the rest of the forest behind. With the advent 
of pulpwood production in the Otways, selective 
logging gave way to clear-felling in about 1965. 
Smorgans in Footscray manufactured cardboard 
from recycled newspaper and Otway eucalypt pulp. 
Through the 1960s and 1970s logging took about 
40 000 cubic metres of saw logs a year, with roughly 
the same taken for pulpwood. 

In the early 1980s there was a brief glimmer of 
hope that the woodchipping threat facing Austra¬ 
lian native forests would be avoided in the Otways. 
The Smorgans paper plant was closed due to on¬ 
going pollution issues and the state government 
declared a moratorium on export woodchips from 
the Otways. Unfortunately, the bureaucrats, the big 
sawmills and the woodchippers were all in furious 
agreement and the woodchippers would not be 
denied. The Cain Labor Government first allowed 


woodchip export 'trials', and then finally gave the 
woodchippers the go-ahead in 1990. What followed 
was almost two decades of forest plunder. While 
the early pulpwood industry generally took logging 
leftovers, the new woodchip-export industry took 
trees rather than waste left behind. Volumes of 
wood leaving the Otways soared, as did the areas 
being clear-felled. 

Despite community disquiet, woodchipping grew 
steadily through the 1990s. The tissue company 
Kimberly-Clark obtained an estimated 85 per cent 
of all the wood taken from the Otway forest in the 
mid-1990s for their tissue manufacturing plant in 
South Australia, while Midway continued to export 
about 60 000 cubic metres a year to Japan. Saw- 


log production reached an annual peak of about 
48 000 cubic metres in 1994, from when it declined 
marginally to between 35 000 and 40 000 cubic 
metres through the late 1990s, dropping to between 
20 000 and 25 000 after 2000. Woodchips also 
peaked in the mid-1990s at 115 000 tonnes (official 
figures), dropping to 90 000 tonnes by the end of 
the decade. 

Logging plans for the current and final year 
allow for the clear-felling of 1120 hectares (about 
two-and-a-half per cent of the loggable forest), 
most of this in high-rainfall water catchments. 
Woodchip volume for the year is 107 565 tonnes, 
with saw-log volume 19 415 cubic metres. 

Unfortunately, since the 2002 announcement 
that all logging would cease, the loggers and bur¬ 
eaucrats have had their way. Roughly ten per cent 
of the loggable area (about 6000 hectares) has 
been clear-felled in only six years. O 

Marcus Ward is an active forest campaigner, prominent in 
the successful community campaign that ended woodchip¬ 
ping—and then last year, all logging—in the Wombat 
State Forest. Fie was Victorian Greens spokeperson on 
forests from 2000-2006. 


attempt. Then it would be on, accompanied by 
cheering and booing, with every effort becom¬ 
ing more desperate but always ending the same: 
with the sitter successfully thwarting the mercen¬ 
aries. After what would have been one of the 
arborists' longest and hardest days on the job, 
there was one last attempt to rig the line. Every¬ 
thing now was in the climbers’ favour. The sit¬ 
ter realised this and, as the line was successfully 
rigged and a climber reaching out to apprehend 
her, she abandoned her sit to swing out on her 
climbing line, prusiking up to the line’s anchor 
point, beyond their reach. The arborists had the 
sit, but not the sitter! 

As daylight faded police withdrew, their climb¬ 
ing team not so cocky now. A police barricade was 
set up along the logging track, but supporters 
came from locally and further afield. I elected to 
stay up in the crow’s nest overnight for one of the 
most sleepless nights of my life. By morning every 
blanket and cushion had been blown away decor- 
atively to drape the surrounding tree branches. 

With dawn came a full-scale Otways gale and 
the whole forest began to surge and sway. Po¬ 
lice were back on the scene, but so too were the 
defenders. As the wind intensified, police and 
logging bosses strode up to the site of the pre¬ 
vious day’s action and were met by a courteous 
representation of blockaders. The officers gazed 
up at the canopy to see that although the cata¬ 
pult was gone, its sitter was still smiling and 
waving from an even higher position on a bosun's 
chair! Their body language suggested that they 
had no heart for the contest in such conditions. 

At the height of the gale I heard what 
sounded like an explosion. Clinging to my sway¬ 
ing cradle, I looked out to see a blue tarpaulin 
billowing up into the air. Peering down, I saw 
the occupant of a platform aptly named 'the 
trapdoor’ hanging on for dear life, all limbs 
wrapped around the bole of a tree 20 metres 
above the ground. She was secured to a safety 
line belayed around the tree and this had saved 
her. The steel cable attached to the trapdoor had 
been inadvertently disconnected the previous 
day, and the platform had collapsed beneath 
its occupant—as it was designed to do in this 
situation—tipping her into space. 

She didn’t have a climbing line but people on 
the ground acted quickly. I paid out my line 
and someone walked it far enough over so she 
could reach it and prusik to the ground. Flad it not 
been for her safety line...I shudder to think. 

By about midday the police pulled out alto¬ 
gether, leaving the forest to its defenders and 
the wind. The attempt to evict the blockade had 
failed. To celebrate, another coupe was locked 
down elsewhere. 

I had reached my limits and knew I had to 
leave. On the evening after I left, loggers showed 
up to strike a blow: car windows were smashed 
and punches exchanged, leaving two forest res¬ 
cuers hospitalised. 

Some time later, a deal was struck and the 
Rileys Ridge action was dismantled in exchange 
for a moratorium on logging. The following year 
there was another dramatic action at a place 
called Ciancio. C> 

Col Gibson is a New South Wales based bushwalker and 
bush regenerator. One of his long-standing interests is the 
history of Australian native forest conservation, the study of 
which requires a little practical fieldwork from time to time. 
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Tigers, browns 
and monitors: 
Scott Wyatt on 
snake myths, 
bite prevention 
and first aid 


luctant many 
are to defend them¬ 
selves. I should stress, though, that 
a snake that bites while not attempting 
to procure a meal is doing just that: defend¬ 
ing itself. Some hapless snake-bite victims ac¬ 
cidentally step on or corner a frightened ser¬ 
pent; unfortunately, however, most bites are 
provoked by acts of ignorance or stupidity. I 
can think of very few scenarios in which it 
would be wise to catch, kill or otherwise inter¬ 
fere with a snake. 

Even assuming you abide by the sage ad¬ 
vice, 'If you leave them alone, they will 
leave you alone', snake bite is still a 
possibility, however unlikely. Con¬ 
sequently, it's prudent to know 
what to do in the event of a bite. 


WHILE DESCENDING A STEEP RIDGE ON A SPEC- 

tacular summer's day in Morton National Park, 
I leaned across to steady myself and very nearly 
put my hand on a broad-headed snake. A normally 
nocturnal predator of geckos, this glossy, stun¬ 
ningly beautiful little guy looks deceptively like 
a small diamond python—black with yellow 
sprinkles—and is listed as vulnerable under Com¬ 
monwealth wildlife legislation. Broad-headed 
snakes also happen to be seriously venomous. 

The Australian environment is replete with 
some 837 species of reptiles, and new ones are 
being described even now, as demonstrated by 
the recent discovery of a taipan in Western Aus¬ 
tralia. There are 155 species of terrestrial snakes, 
of which 90 are venomous and 32 are suspected 
or known to be capable of causing death in a 
human being. Venomous snakes are widespread 
and sometimes abundant. From the High Coun¬ 
try to the Lake Eyre Basin, Cape York to southern 
Tasmania and Byron Bay to Steep Point, anyone 
who enjoys bushwalking, canyoning or other 
outdoor pursuit shares their playground with 
some of the most venomous creatures on the 

Having delivered this sobering observation, 
I must point out that snakes are not the ag¬ 
gressive, pugnacious purveyors of evil that 
some bushwalkers would have you believe. Most 
are shy, retiring creatures that realise it's not in 
their best interests to go chasing large, bipedal 
mammals. 

Professor Rick Shine has studied snakes 
professionally for more than three decades 
and is one of Australia's most respected 
snake researchers. He and his colleagues 
readily dispel the myth of the gratuitously 
aggressive snake and have lent some 
scientific rigour to the debate. In one 
study based near Leeton, New South 
Wales, out of 455 close encounters 
between researchers and wild eastern 
brown snakes, only three resulted in an 
offensive advance. Having often observed 
snakes at close range, it amazes me how re- 

Above left, a tiger snake shows off its fangs. 
Below, a lace monitor, recently discovered to have 
a venomous bite. Top right, a tiger snake with 
its namesake stripes disturbed in Geehi, NSW. 
Right, a common brown snake in retreat. 
All photos Ross Bennett 






Feature: ^nakc $itc! 


The first thing to bear in mind is that you 
should not panic. Some snakes deliver bites 
that are more often 'dry' than venom-bearing: 
these will not result in any illness. Secondly, 
even if you have received a significant dose of 
venom from a potentially lethal species, death 
in less than 14 hours is rare—^you have time to 
act. 


nique and stresses that immobilisation is ab¬ 
solutely crucial. Keep the victim still. 

Studies show an alarming ignorance of this 
life-saving procedure. In one review, out of 264 
patients presenting at Cairns Base Hospital 
over five years, only two had received the cor¬ 
rect initial first aid. (Of these 264 patients, one 
died.) The PI technique aims to retard the spread 


of paralysis such as drooping eyelids, discol¬ 
oured urine or unexplained bleeding may all be 
symptoms of snake bite and this possible cause 
should be explored. However, fang marks can 
be very hard to detect, even post-mortem! 

Snakes have been roaming Australia for tens 
of millions of years and are an integral part of 
our terrestrial, aquatic and marine ecosystems. 



Venom 


In Australia, the cornerstone of first aid for 
snake bite is the pressure immobilisation (PI) 
technique, a simple, revolutionary measure that 
has been proven effective when applied cor¬ 
rectly. It consists of applying a broad pressure- 
bandage for the length of the entire limb that 
has been bitten, commencing at the fingers or 
toes, and then immobilising the limb in a splint 
or sling. Clinical pharmacologist Geoffrey Isbister 
emphasises the benefits of practising the tech¬ 


of venom by delaying 
its passage out of the 
lymph tissue. The patient 
can then be given antivenom, 
if required, in an appropriate 
hospital setting. Four or more 
wide elastic bandages should be 
included in your bushwalking first 
aid kit, though you're far more 
likely to use them for a sprained 
ankle. Washing the bite is counter¬ 
productive, as is trying to catch the 
culprit, since doctors can use the Snake 
Venom Detection Kit to analyse traces of 
venom around the bite site or in the urine. 

In a study including both lay and physician 
volunteers, most participants failed to reach 
the optimum bandage pressure when following 
an instruction card on the PI technique. This 
suggests that bandages should be applied more 
firmly than you might think. Cutting off circu¬ 
lation, however, is counter-productive. 

For those undertaking trips in remote areas, 
the scenario of snake bite, though unlikely, is 
one more reason to carry an EPIRB. It's also 
worth bearing in mind that bites from some 
snakes may go unnoticed. Headache, nausea, 
vomiting, abdominal pain, sudden collapse, signs 


We should be proud of them, not irrationally 
frightened. An unprovoked bite is rare and death 
from snake bite very unlikely, especially if treated 
with appropriate first aid and evacuation. Next 
time you come across a snake down Heart Attack 
Canyon, on the Overland Track or Larapinta 
Trail—or, for that matter, in the backyard—^think 
how lucky you are to view one of these amazing 
and quintessentially Australian predators. O 

Wildlife advocate and avid outdoor pursuits enthusiast Scott 
W/ott began bushwalking at the age of twelve. He moved 
to Australia from New Zealand six years ago after falling in 
love with the Northern Territory. He's now based in Canberra. 


Venom is a truly amazing substance, a cock¬ 
tail of toxins, enzymes and myriad other mole¬ 
cules about which we still have a lot to learn. 
These are portals for boosting our under¬ 
standing of the workings of cells and tissues, 
and some show potential for aiding in the de¬ 
velopment of new drugs. Patients worldwide 
benefit from the family of drugs known as 
ACE inhibitors: a breakthrough in our under¬ 
standing of Russell's viper venom paved the 
way for the development of this life-saving 
blood-pressure medicine. 

Venom varies hugely between, and even 
within, species. The composition of some snakes' 
venom has even been shown to change as the 
snake develops and its diet changes. Dr Brian 
Fry points out that we know little about the 
venom of some Australian snakes: some that 
are considered harmless, or only very mildly 
venomous, could be far more toxic than is 
commonly believed. 


A venomous lizard? 

Recent ground-breaking research led 
by Fry has brought about a major 
shift in the way we view the evolu¬ 
tion of venom in reptiles. We now 
know that goannas are venomous. A bite 
from your common or garden lace monitor, 
although not life-threatening, could result in 
muscle pain and bleeding well beyond those 
brought about by physical damage or toxic 
bacteria. This is another good reason not to 
feed goannas or leave food lying around at 
campsites! Aside from an increased chance of 
a curious child provoking a bite, campsite go¬ 
annas are too often fat, and a nuisance. 


further reading 

Australian Venom Research Unit web site 
(www.avru.org): an authority on snake bites, 
stings and the pressure immobilisation tech- 

Shine, R1995, Australian Snakes: a natural history 
Sutherland, SK Tibballs, J 2001, Australian 
Animal Toxins: the creatures, their toxins and care 
of the poisoned patient 
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Track Notes: TCakadu 


John and Lyn Daly explore the diverse vegetation, waterholes and 
waterfalls along the spectacular route from Koolpin Gorge to Twin Falls 


The walk 

at a glance 


Grade 

Hard 

Length 

Five days 

Distance 

50 kilometres 

Type 

Off-track walking over 
rough, uneven ground with 
several sections of dense 
vegetation 

Region 

Kakadu, Northern Territory 

Nearest town 

Jabiru 

Start, finish 

Koolpin Gorge, Twin Falls 

Maps 

Koolpin and Jim Jim Falls 

1:25 000 NT National Map 

Best time 

May to September 

Special 

Arrange permits in advance. 
Check current conditions 
with park staff before 
setting out for the Territory 



THE JAWOYN PEOPLE HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN ABOUT IT. NO, NOT 

Kakadu—the walking options in Kakadu! Modern bushwalkers have 
also 'discovered' that the Arnhem Land Plateau is not all long grass, 
green ants and crocodiles. This majestic sandstone plateau rises 300 
metres above the surrounding plains and is one of only a few places to 
be World Heritage listed for both its cultural and natural values. 

And the plateau is far from barren. The vegetation is mainly tropical 
woodland and heathland, interspersed with isolated patches of monsoon 
rainforest, with fresh water at every campsite. 

There are very few formal tracks on the plateau. The first section of 
this route follows Koolpin Creek and the last follows Twin Falls Creek. 
This reduces the navigational difficulties, but care is still required to 
leave Koolpin Creek at the right point to head across open country and 
reach Twin Falls Creek just upstream from the third campsite. 

When to go 

Most walks in Kakadu can only be attempted during the dry—May to 
September. The roads are open, the weather is more reliable and it's 
cooler. Summer temperatures often hover around the mid 30s, and creek 
crossings can range from dangerous to frightening during the wet. 

Safety 

This is one of the best overnight walks in Kakadu, but it traverses re¬ 
mote, exposed terrain. There are several places where scrambling and 
rock hopping skills are required, and all walkers should be comfortable 
moving with an overnight pack over steep terrain. Be particularly careful 
traversing the spectacular waterfall on day four. Grass grows prolifically 
following the wet season, making progress very slow on some sections, 
but the suggested five-day itinerary allows for relatively comfortable 
travel times in average conditions. 


There aren't any crocodiles on the plateau, 
but you should never swim below Twin Falls. 
Before setting off for the Territory, check cur¬ 
rent conditions with park rangers. 

further reading 

Classic Wild Walks of Australia by Robert Rankin 
and Take A Walk In Northern Territory’s National 
Parks by John and Lyn Daly. 

Permits 

Permits are needed for all overnight walks. 
Your application, along with topographic maps 
showing your proposed route and campsites, 
must be lodged in person or by fax with the Per¬ 
mits Officer at the Bowali Visitor Centre ([08] 
89381140). Allow at least a week or two for pro¬ 
cessing. Permit application forms are available 
on the Kakadu web site, see www.deh.gov.au/ 
parks/kakadu 

You'll need to show your permit at the Mary 
River Roadhouse and collect a gate key to enter 
Jarrangbarnmi (Koolpin Gorge) at the start of 
the walk. 

Access 

A long four-wheel-drive shuttle is required for 
this walk, but the effort is definitely worth it. 
Turn off the Kakadu Highway 40 kilometres south 
of Jabiru and follow the signs for 65 kilometres 


Walking along Twin Falls 
Creek towards Twin Falls. 
Left, looking back to Twin 
Falls. The thin tracks in 
the pool mark people's 
passage through the 
pool to the lookout. 

Both photos Andrew Cox 















Kakadu is bushwalking at its best. It is Australia's 
largest national park. It contains thousands of rock 
art sites, dozens of beautiful gorges and spectacular 
waterfalls, uncountable swimming holes you need 
share with no one but your walking companions. 

The dry season weather is as near to perfect as you 
can find anywhere in the world - it's paradise! 

I've been running bushwalking tours in Kakadu since 
1984. Unlike many tour operators, I spend as much 
time as possible out bush, leading trips myself. Why? 
Someone else put it better than I can. 

"What we get from this adventure is just sheer joy. And 
joy is, after ali, the end of life. We do not live to eat and 
make money. We eat and make money to be able to 
enjoy life. That is what life means and what life is for ." 
George Mallory, 1922 


Join us and share that joy. 




The Kakadu track notes in this magazine 
describe one walk, one art site and four camp 
sites. On that same route we can show you 
more than 20 art sites and give you the choice 
of another dozen camps. That's just one 
walk out of more than 20 we offer! 


Do it yourself or with a guide? 

If you do it with a guide: 

• We handle the hassles of organising 
permits and transport. 

• You relax and enjoy while we cook you 
three course meals. 

• You see rock art sites you'd be unlikely 
to find on your own. 

• You get the best possible camp sites 
and swimming holes. 

• You get a walking reference to explain 
things about the art, flora, fauna and 
environment. 

• In a small group, you may spend little 
more than you'd pay to hire transport 
and prepare all your own meals. 


www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au) 

12 Carrington St Millner NT 0810 Email: walkabout@ais.net.au 


Phone 08 8985 2134 Fax 08 8985 2355 











Track Notes: 'Kakadu 


to Twin Falls car park. From the Twin Falls turn¬ 
off, the Koolpin Gorge turn-off is a further 98 
kilometres south. It’s 45 kilometres from here 
to the start of the walk, while Mary River Road¬ 
house is n kilometres south of the Koolpin Gorge 
turn-off. 

The walk 

Koolpin Creek to River Bend Camp: four 
kilometres 

Tpday is short enough to allow time to complete 
the car shuttle before you start walking. A 
well-defined, sandy track leads upstream from 
the northern end of the camping ground past a 
wide, deep pool in Koolpin Gorge. Within the 
first few hundred metres are a few spots where 
you’ll need to wade through shallow pools. Rock 
hop upstream to another wide pool fringed by 
clumps of spiral pandanus, crossing to the in¬ 
side of the bend where the creek swings left. 
Clamber past another huge pool bounded by 
rough, pink slabs to where a small waterfall 
blocks progress in the gorge. 

Turn right and scramble steeply uphill to a 
ledge below the cliffline, following an obvious 
route past another waterfall. Descend to a sandy 
beach and continue upstream in the base of the 
gorge to a long, narrow pool. Climb on to an¬ 
other ledge on the right bank and follow the high 
ground until the creek swings north. There are 
great views across the plateau from here. The 
gorge becomes shallow and the terrain gradually 
levels as you follow the creek to a huge, sandy 
beach on the inside of a distinct bend at GR 
399081. 

Day two 

River Bend Camp to Rocky Slabs: 13 kilo¬ 
metres 

Follow the creek east past a mix of soft, sandy 
beaches and tall, grass-covered plains. Cross a 
low, rocky plateau and head back to the sandy 
bank as you approach a deep hole where the 
creek veers north-east to a small, rocky cascade. 

The vegetation will vary from year to year, so 
pick your way through the long grass beside 
the creek to another sandy beach flanked by 
melaleucas. Be careful not to veer north along 
the wrong creek at GR 435106. Continue along 
the main creek past more sandy waterholes and 
terraced rock pools. 

Head towards the mouth of a wide gorge 
(the creek shown on the map at GR 455116 is not 
always obvious) and continue north-east to a 
junction with a minor creek at GR 457123. Kool¬ 
pin Creek leads north at this point, so take care 
with your bearings as you veer right to follow 
the minor creek past the southern side of a dis¬ 
tinct 218 metre knoll at GR 462133- 

Continue north-east through more tall spindly 
grass, following the creek east around the end 
of a ridge to a pleasant campsite on a series of 
flat rock slabs beside the creek. 

Day three 

Rocky Slabs to Twin Falls Creek: 16 kilo¬ 
metres 

The terrain is flatter today. However, sorghum 
can grow up to two metres in a few months 
following the wet, and at times you’ll need to 
push through tall, grassy thickets. Cross to the 
northern bank of the creek as you approach a 
line of cliffs, where the creek direction changes 


from south-east to east. Stay close to the cliffs 
to avoid clumps of pandanus where the creek 
veers north, and aim to cross to the right bank 
about one kilometre from the bend. 

The open woodland provides some shade as 
you head towards the end of a ridge marking 
the start of another valley at GR 525152. Collect 
water here and turn east beside a minor (usually 
dry) creek. To avoid a paperbark swamp, stay on 
the right bank as the valley curves south-east. 

The terrain funnels you towards cliffs on the 
left as the creek veers east towards an excellent 


Aboriginal art gallery below a rocky outcrop at 
GR 570136. This is a good place to rest in the shade 
and contemplate the generations of Aboriginal 
people who called this place home. Follow a com¬ 
pass bearing east-north-east from the gallery to 
reach Twin Falls Creek near a large pool around 
GR 598148. Turn left and head downstream for a 
few hundred metres past several terraced cascades 
to a beautiful sandy campsite on the right bank. 

Day four 

Twin Falls Creek to Twin Falls Gorge: 9.5 
kilometres 

Walk downstream on the right bank to a wide 
flat ledge below a cliff, continuing through thin, 
woody wattles to where the creek appears to 
stop flowing at the end of a long pool at GR 
586180. Rock hop down the creek to another 
wide pool flanked by layered rock slabs. Beyond 
this pool progress is slow through the tall grass. 

Stay close to the creek rather than trying to 
head cross-country where the river bends left 
at GR 595197—it’s easier walking. Continue past 
a small, sandy beach and several small cascades 
to the edge of a huge, stepped waterfall at GR 
613216. This is one of the highlights of the walk. 
The safest descent route is on the right, where 
a series of ledges lead to the base of the cliff. 


Scramble downstream over a chain of ledges, 
then continue between the creek and the cliffs 
to a sandy bank, about four metres above the 
waterline. Campsites don’t get much better than 
this and the deep pool is a great place for a 
swim after a long day. 

Day five 

Twin Falls Gorge to Twin Falls: seven kilo¬ 
metres 

Progress is fairly slow as you walk downstream 
beside sandy beaches, separated by flat rock 


slabs. When you reach an undercut cliff at a 
large pool, cross to the left bank and continue 
bouldering past terraced ledges to a wide, 
sandy beach. A few minutes downstream you’ll 
scramble over a rocky outcrop to a sandy track 
at GR 598247. This marks the start of the day 
walkers’ track and the end of your wilderness 
experience. 

Head downstream on the right bank to the 
huge chasm at the edge of Twin Falls where 
massive square boulders have cleaved away 
from the sandstone cliffs, dropping on to the 
ledge below. The views from here are stunning. 

A well-defined track leads north-east and 
uphill away from the falls through loose boul¬ 
ders. Climb through a gap between the boulders, 
crossing a cool patch of monsoon forest, and 
climb again to a junction on the ridgetop. It’s 
worth taking the 80 metre detour to a lookout 
before continuing through open woodland to a 
point with panoramic northern views. A steep, 
eroded track now descends to the car park and 
your other vehicle. 

John and Lyn Daly have written eight bushwalking guide¬ 
books. They have turned their passion for nature conser¬ 
vation, walking and travel into an occupation that allows 
them to spend months at a time working (walking) in the 





















While Australian politicians were in Bali last December to talk about climate 
change and deforestation, woodchippers moved in to Tasmania’s Styx Valley. 
Giant, 400-year-old trees were lost forever. 


Australia's native forests store HUGE amounts of carbon. Leaving them 
in the ground is the quickest and cheapest way to fight climate change. 

Yet Kevin Rudd’s new government currently supports the senseless logging of Australia’s carbon-rich forests. 

This undermines our ability to achieve targets to cut greenhouse gas emissions. 

At the Wilderness Society we campaign tirelessly to protect Australia’s wilderness and natural processes for the survival 
and ongoing evolution of life on Earth. In the face of climate change, our work to protect and restore vital landscapes for 
climate and for biodiversity has never been so urgent. 

You can take action - before it’s too late. 

Call 1800 030 641 for your 
FREE forests & climate kit today. 


Protecting, promoting and restoring Australia's WildCountry 



www.wilderness.org.au 


Authorised by Greg Ogle, The Wilderness Society Inc, 57E Brisbane St, Hobart, Tas, 7000. 
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Victorian forests: 
public loss = private profit 

VicForests^ recent dip into the red casts doubt on the 
economic wisdom of logging our native forests 



Red gum national parks a step closer 


Clear-felled forests under Lake Mountain, adjacent to Armstrong Creek. Behind locked gates, log¬ 
ging is occurring in Melbourne’s water catchments, only two hours’ drive east of the city. Lisa Hoebartner 


The Age reported on 2 December that despite 
selling $99 million worth of native forests to 
private timber companies last financial year, Vic- 
Forests managed to make a $17 000 loss once 
haulage costs were factored in. In an email to 
the Sunday Age, VicForests chief executive David 
Pollard defended the result, noting incisively 
that: 'A loss of $17 000 is because the incurred 
expenses were greater than the revenue de¬ 
rived.’ He also claimed that the 2006-2007 bush- 
fires caused disruptions that meant less wood 


was sold although he failed to clarify whether 
greater sales would have led to a proportional 
increase in haulage costs. 

The majority of wood was sold for woodchips, 
charged at $9.97 a cubic metre, undercutting 
plantation pulp which sells for an average of 
$35 a cubic metre. Judith Ajani, author of The 
Forest Wars (reviewed in this issue) and an ex¬ 
pert on forest policy, said that VicForests’ loss 
showed that despite the undervaluing of wood, 
the native-forest logging industry could not 


compete economically with plantations. Ajani 
said: 'Many plantation sawmillers have com¬ 
mented on how hard it has been to win market 
share, largely because of the subsidies that 
have come from state governments’, adding 
that about two-thirds of timber jobs were in 
plantations and paper-making. 

Meanwhile, Luke Chamberlain reports that 
a week before Christmas the Brumby Govern¬ 
ment sent the logging bulldozers into one of 
Melbourne’s most pristine water catchments 
at Armstrong Creek. Nestled between the Yarra 
Ranges National Park and the protected Upper 
Yarra catchment, Armstrong Creek contains some 
of the most spectacular stands of unprotected 
old growth forest close to Melbourne. It is a 
vital water catchment, only a very small portion 
of which has been logged in the past. This con¬ 
troversial move comes after almost a decade 
during which the area wasn’t logged due to its 
importance as a crucial water supply. 

It is well known that logging reduces both 
the quality and quantity of water coming from 
catchments due to water-hungry regrowth and 
sediment run-off. The loss of water yield con¬ 
tinues for 150 years, dropping to 50 per cent of 
the original before gradually climbing back. 
The value of water lost far exceeds the value of 
the logs. During the last 30 years one-third of 
Melbourne’s water catchments have been log¬ 
ged. According to Melbourne Water and CSIRO 
studies, we are losing at least 30 gigalitres from 
these catchments each year because of logging, 
equivalent to the water used by 150 000 Mel¬ 
bourne households. In the past, recognition of 
the importance of these catchments led author¬ 
ities to prohibit entry into them. Today, however, 
the public is locked out of these forests, and as 
the Victorian Government prepares to spend 
billions of dollars on a desalination plant, state- 
sanctioned logging companies are busy clear- 
felling forest for woodchips. 


The future of river red gum forests 
hangs in the balance. Andrew Cox 
reports on the beautiful giants that 
line the Murray 

National park status for the river red gums 
along both sides of the Murray River hangs in 
the balance. In Victoria, recommendations by 
the Victorian Environment Assessment Council 
for more than noo 000 hectares of new national 
park were put on public exhibition late in 2007. 


Thousands of submissions were received 
calling for the proposal to be strengthened, 
with the government’s decision expected 
early in the new year. A coalition of Victorian 
environment groups has been calling for the 
Gunbower Forest to be added to the pro¬ 
tected area, the phasing out of logging from 
all public forests and the handover of red gum 
forests to indigenous traditional owners. 

In New South Wales, the government is 
preparing an environmental assessment for 


future logging in the state forests of the Riv- 
erina following the court settlement reported 
in Wild no 107. The occupation of a compart¬ 
ment of the massive Barmah-Millewa forest 
was the first logging blockade ever in the 
region. While the environmental assessment 
is a positive step, it does not go far enough. In 
NSW there are no national parks protecting 
red gum forests anywhere along the Murray 
River, and indigenous aspirations have been 
ignored. 






Promises, promises 



Jill Redwood examines a classic case 
of giving with one hand while 
taking with the other 

John Brumby, the Victorian Premier, said in 
1995; '...that's what we'll do when we're in 
government—no more export woodchipping, 
an industry in the future based on plantations 
and the proper protection of our high conser¬ 
vation value forests.' Today he is allowing 
the last of the most spectacular areas of East 
Gippsland's old growth forests to be clear- 
felled, mainly to be turned into cardboard and 
paper. This is occurring at breakneck speed. 
In November 2006 then Premier Steve Bracks 
promised to protect 33 000 hectares of old 
growth forest that was 'currently available 
for logging' in East Gippsland in an effort to 
protect 'the last significant stands of old 
growth'. These reserves only represented five 
per cent of the areas identified as being crit¬ 
ically important for Victoria to become 'extinc¬ 
tion proof' but it was a start. However, when 
the promised reserve areas were analysed by 
conservation groups, a number of areas were 
not suitable for logging anyway, were not old 
growth or were already protected. Since then. 
Brumby has allowed massive forest giants 
within these pending reserves to be clear-felled. 

Unfortunately, the government has got it¬ 
self into a bit of bother. While promising to 


ensure that these reserves are protected, they 
also promised the logging industry that it would 
not suffer any shortfall in logs. To this end. Spe¬ 
cial Protection Zones (SPZs)—areas at present 
not available for clear-felling and zoned to pro¬ 
tect a number of scientifically identified values 
including old growth and endangered wild¬ 
life—are now being considered as sacrificial 
trade-offs to offset any decline in logs. So, in 
essence, already protected areas (SPZs) may be 
swapped for other supposedly protected areas 
(reserves, which have been logged anyway). 

Despite the fast declining sales for hard¬ 
wood timber and the heavily subsidised nature 
of the woodchip industry, the Brumby Govern¬ 
ment is considering handing over these ex¬ 
quisite areas to the logging industry. The land 
will then become part of the ever-widening 
'estate' of industrial tree crops—perfect for 
woodchipping—^that were once publicly owned 
ancient forests. 

More on promises 

On the topic of promises, Victorian conser¬ 
vation groups have released an analysis of 
environmental promises made by the state 
government before the 2006 election which 
shows that nearly half have been broken or 
are in danger of not being delivered. The 'En- 
virowatch' report lists a number of broken 


A venerable forest giant. East Gippsland has 
many trees of such antiquity and grandeur, 
which should be protected, not exported as 
woodchips. John Renowden 

promises including failing to boost environ¬ 
mental flows to stressed rivers, particularly 
the Murray, and the failure to protect 33 500 
hectares of old growth forest immediately. 
Climate change pledges were also in doubt. 
Two of the main ones—cutting the govern¬ 
ment's energy use to 20 per cent below its 
2000 levels by 2010 and the introduction of 
a 'landmark' climate change bill—look as 
though they may not be fulfilled. In the Age 
on 11 December, government spokesperson 
Stacey Hume blamed the drought for the 
lack of environmental flows and suggested 
that, with three years still remaining in the 
government's term, there was still time for 
many of the promises labelled 'at risk' to be 
completed. Time will tell, but environment 
groups are not holding their breath. 

Act now 

Write to the Victorian Premier to express 
your deep outrage: John Brumby, Parliament 
House, Spring Street, Melbourne 3000; or 
emailjohn.brumby@parliament.vic.gov.au 




Kosciuszko horse park? 


Green Pages 


Andrew Cox gets on his high horse 

NSW National Parks Si Wildlife Service (NPWS) has prepared a draft feral- 
horse management strategy for Kosciuszko National Park. Feral horse 
numbers in the park have continued to increase, largely due to local 
horse lovers’ attempts to block NPWS control efforts and a recent NSW 
Government policy ruling out aerial culling. The plan notes that aerial 
culling was an effective and humane way of removing large numbers of 
horses, and is used elsewhere in Australia to control feral horses. 

The new plan proposes using lures to trap horses and Tow stress’ 
helicopter mustering—methods that will only ever slow down the natural 
rate of increase, rather than lead to net reductions. At present there are 
approximately lyoo feral horses in the park and this number will rise by 
between 200 and 300 each year. Feral horses trample creeks and subalpine 
wetlands, spread weeds and diseases, create a vast network of tracks and 
have recently become a traffic hazard. If the NPWS plan is implemented 
without radical change, environment groups fear that Kosciuszko will soon 
become a horse park rather than a national park. While comments on 
the plan have closed, the state Environment Minister is set to make a 
decision on the plan in the next few months. 

Act now 

Write to the NSW Environment Minister (Level 35, GMT, 1 Farrer Place, 
Sydney 2000) and ask him to reintroduce aerial culling as it is the only 
effective way to ensure large reductions in feral horse populations in Kos¬ 
ciuszko National Park. 



The hoof prints of feral horses recorded in a dry pond near the Gungarlin 
River, Kosciuszko National Park, NSW. Diane Thompson 


Longwall mining: the cracks appear 


Underground mining in Sydney's catchments threatens 
watercourses and supply 

The November Colong Bulletin reports that the spread of longwall 
mining across the Woronora Plateau could have a drastic impact 
upon Sydney’s southern water supply, with the Sydney Catchment 
Authority revealing that up to 91 per cent of the area could be 
affected by subsidence. Subsidence occurs as a result of underground 
mining, which creates cracks and fractures in the earth. When this 
happens under riverbeds, drainage areas or swamps, water drains into 
the earth, severely reducing the amount of surface and near-surface 
groundwater. While the exact amount of water being lost is hard to 
estimate, the damage is obvious. For example, a two kilometre stretch 
of the Waratah Rivulet is dry, which has never been seen before. An¬ 
other dramatic example is the Upper Cataract River, which has been 
turned orange by methane gas escaping through cracks into the river. 

Unfortunately, new mining projects are approved by the Department 
of Primary Industries (DPI), a body which appears merely to facilitate 
mining. It has failed to implement other government departments’ 
recommendations that rivers be given better protection from the ef¬ 
fects of mining subsidence. Given the environmental damage subsidence 
causes to rivers and swamps, and also the loss of water (particularly 
when shortages are so prevalent), environment groups are recom¬ 
mending that enforceable protection zones are placed around water¬ 
ways, and that groundwater aquifers are assessed. They also want 
applications for new mines to be approved by a body independent of 
both the DPI and the mining industry, which would remove any po¬ 
tential conflict of interest arising from the DPI approving mines from 
which it would eventually collect royalties. 










Tasmanian forests: an update 


Vica Bayley and Jess Wright report on 
logging developments and the Gunns 
pulp mill 

Pre-empting a visit by a high-level delegation 
from the World Heritage committee of 
UNESCO—^the body responsible for listing sites 
of World Heritage value—Forestry Tasmania 
has recently renewed its assault on the old 
growth forests of the Styx and Weld Valleys 
and has plans to continue a road into the pris¬ 
tine Upper Florentine. The UNESCO delegation 
will assess the damage logging is causing to 
Tasmania's forests and the values of the World 
Heritage Area itself. Building road access to 



lassies forests- 


these contentious areas and pushing ahead 
with logging at identified tourist sites is a 
highly provocative move by Forestry Tasmania. 
Meanwhile, in November local and international 
activists from Still Wild Still Threatened re¬ 
established the community blockade Camp 
Florentine, marking the end of a moratorium 
period on logging and road making operations 
in the Upper Florentine Valley. This area is bor¬ 
dered by the Tasmanian Wilderness World Her¬ 
itage Area on three sides, yet its ancient forests 



The new 'selective logging' technique in operation in the Upper Styx Valley. Rob Blakers. Left, the 
protest against the Gunns pulp mill in Hobart attracted more than 15 000 people. Geoffrey Lea 


remain under direct threat from industrial log¬ 
ging operations scheduled to recommence any 
day. Camp Florentine has been active in the 
area since October 2006 and continues to repre¬ 
sent the community's deep discontent with old 
growth logging practices in Tasmania. 

In December logging began in the highly con¬ 
tentious old growth coupe SXioF in the Styx 
Valley of the Giants. SXioF (commonly known 
as the Going Gone Track) has gained an inter¬ 
national profile over the past few years, be¬ 
coming an iconic example of Tasmania's ancient 
forests. Thousands of people have visited the 
area by following The Wilderness Society's 
'Self Drive Guide to the Styx', yet many of the 
giant 400-year-old trees have now been clear- 
felled and the area will soon be burnt. Com¬ 
munity response has been strong and forest 
defenders have conducted a series of peaceful 
stopwork actions in the valley. 

Forestry Tasmania set the tone for 2008 by 
starting the construction of a new concrete 
bridge to carry log trucks across the Styx River. 


Further south in the threatened Weld Valley, 
the decimation of irreplaceable forests continued, 
with the public still locked out of most of the 
valley thanks to locked gate after locked gate. 
In the first week of January, Huon Valley En¬ 
vironment Centre activists established a block¬ 
ade in the valley and successfully highlighted 
Forestry Tasmania's perverse plans to build a 
new bridge over the Weld River and bulldoze 
into a remote tract of rainforest beneath the 
World-Heritage-listed Snowy Range. 

Despite the proven capacity of old forests to 
store huge amounts of carbon, the wholesale 
destruction of Tasmania's precious southern 
forests looks set to continue this year with the 
full endorsement of the new Rudd Labor Gov¬ 
ernment. Gunns' proposed pulp mill continues 
to bulldoze proper process and looms large as 
a serious threat to the future of Tasmania. The 
campaign to stop the construction of the mill is 
far from over and community solidarity and re¬ 
solve are strong as the mill still has difficult 
hurdles to overcome. 






Green Pages 


At the time of writing, the ANZ bank, Gunns' 
banker since 1995, was still considering whether 
to finance the mill. The ANZ has been under 
intense pressure not to finance the project, re¬ 
ceiving well over 30 000 messages from around 
Australia. GetUp, an independent, grassroots 
community advocacy organisation, launched 
an online petition addressed to ANZ CEO Mike 
Smith that prompted more than 15 000 people 
to respond in the first 20 hours. The Wilderness 
Society has launched the Pulp Mill Pledge, an 
online petition where people can commit not 
to invest in banks or other financial institutions 
that fund the pulp mill or other forest destruc¬ 
tion, as well as indicate their willingness to 
support peaceful community action to stop the 
pulp mill. Visit www.wilderness.org.au/pledge 
for more information. 

The weekend before the federal election, an 
estimated 15 000 people marched through the 
streets of Hobart in a clear message to the gov¬ 
ernment and major financial institutions that 
community opposition to the pulp mill project is 
building despite the inadequate and fast-tracked 
approvals. The newly elected Rudd Government 
has so far ignored community sentiment and 
continues to support the pulp mill and the on¬ 
going destruction of forests across Australia. 


Woodchips 


Cloud seeding 

The November Colong Bulletin reports that Snowy 
Hydro and the Kosciuszko ski industry propose 
to expand the scientifically dubious practice of 
cloud seeding into the Jagungal Wilderness Area. 
This is despite the Natural Resources Commis¬ 
sion releasing a report which found that pre¬ 
vious trials failed to find evidence of any increase 
in snowfalls, while Snowy Hydro's environmental 
monitoring 'cannot scientifically prove whether 
or not cloud seeding causes environmental im¬ 
pacts’. Legislation passed in 2004 allowed the 
initial trials, overriding all laws protecting the 
wilderness, wildlife and national parks. Beyond 
the possible (and unquantifiable) environmental 
ramifications, Snovi/y Hydro wants to spend more 
than J20 million of public money on further trials 
despite evidence showing that cloud seeding is 
ineffective. 

Wielangta update: 
court action continues 

In November the Federal Appeal Court over¬ 
turned Justice Marshall's December 2006 ruling 
in the Bob Brown v Forestry Tasmania case, 
which found that logging was illegal in Wielangta 
Forest because it threatened three endangered 
species. (A piece on page 75 of Wild no 104 gives 
details and background of this win.) Instead, the 
Court found that section 38 of the federal En¬ 
vironment Protection & Biodiversity Conservation 
Act exempts logging from environmental law. 
The decision, which hands Forestry Tasmania a 
win, left intact Justice Marshall's finding that 
logging had a significant and unacceptable im¬ 
pact on endangered species. In response. Greens 
leader Bob Brown will seek a High Court appeal 
hearing, and filed papers with the Court in early 
January. The initial hearing is not expected before 


Climate change: 

THE LATEST 


As thousands march in support of 
action on climate change, the 
United Nations releases an 
alarming report on the state of the 
world's environment 
On n November, more than 115 000 people 
marched in Walk Against Warming events 
held in more than 60 locations throughout 
Australia. Melbourne had the biggest turn¬ 
out, with more than 50 000 people hitting 
the streets to demonstrate community sup¬ 
port for greater government action on global 
warming. The march followed the release of 
the most comprehensive survey of the en¬ 
vironment by the UN in October, which 
warned that it was 'now or never to save 
the planet'. The fourth Global Environment 


Outlook (GEO-4) report was damning, noting 
that average temperatures have risen by 
o.74°C globally during the past century and 
forecasting further rises of between i.8 and 
4°C by 2100, a rise faster than at any time in 
the past 500 000 years. The report says that 
leaders must begin to deal with global 
warming to ensure the survival of future 
generations. It argues that the earth has 
experienced five mass extinctions in the last 
450 million years, with 'A sixth major extinc¬ 
tion...underway, this time caused by human 
behaviour'. Whilst Australians are, per head, 
among the worst emitters of carbon dioxide 
in the world, we can at least take comfort in 
the fact that in one of the first acts of the 
new Rudd Government, Australia has now 
ratified the Kyoto Treaty. 


Traveston Crossing Dam 
uneconomic 

The economic assessment for the Traveston 
Crossing Dam (also known as the Mary Valley 
Dam) in the hinterland of Queensland’s Sunshine 
Coast has been criticised by the Australian Con¬ 
servation Foundation (ACF) for failing to follow 
state and federal government guidelines on the 
economic, environmental and social costs of the 
dam, and for not comparing those costs with 
other alternatives. The ACF claims that demand 
management and desalination are competitive 
alternatives not considered in the Environmental 
Impact Statement. It states that demand man¬ 
agement could deliver more water more cheaply, 
and yet this was not considered in the Envir¬ 
onmental Impact Statement. The ACF also be¬ 
lieves that a modular desalination plan could 
have been assessed and built for a fraction of the 
cost of the dam, while protecting 35 kilometres 
of river, several endangered species and prime 
agricultural land. For more details visit www. 
themaryvalley.com.au 

Mining breaches in the 
Arkaroola Wilderness 
Sanctuary 

The South Australian Government and Environ¬ 
mental Protection Authority are investigating 
what are believed to be significant environmental 
breaches by mining company Marathon Resources 
in the Arkaroola Wilderness Sanctuary in the 
Flinders Ranges. Thousands of plastic bags were 
found dumped in trenches in contravention of 
the company's operating licence, although it is 
not known whether they contained radioactive 
material. The discovery was made by the Sprigg 
family, operators of the wilderness sanctuary and 
opponents of mining in the area. Following the 
breach. Green MLC Mark Parnell called upon the 


government to halt mining in the area, which he 
calls the 'jewel in the South Australian ecotour- 
ism crown', and the worst possible place for a 
uranium mine. The Sanctuary is home to 35 col¬ 
onies of the endangered yellow-footed wallaby. 

Biobanking 

Andrew Cox reports that the controversial NSW 
Biobanking scheme—a system that allows de¬ 
velopment on sites that damage the environment 
to be approved in return for environmental work 
elsewhere—appears to have been watered down. 
The discussion paper, on exhibition until February, 
proposed the formal rules for the operation of 
biobanking. It has alarmed many environmental 
groups because: 

■ It allows the Department of Environment 81 
Conservation to approve a development that 
fails the over-arching principle to 'maintain or 
improve’ biodiversity values. 

■ Instead of directly offsetting their development 
impacts by protecting areas in other places, 
mining companies and developers can pay 
money. 

■ Agreements between the government and de¬ 
velopers will not be publicly disclosed, making 
external scrutiny and appeals against bad de¬ 
cisions impossible. 

Following a series of trials last year, the NSW 
biobanking scheme is expected to begin opera¬ 
tion later in 2008. While the methodology is flawed, 
and the largest 'state significant' development 
projects are exempt from its operation, environ¬ 
ment groups hope that the scheme will quietly 
disappear through lack of uptake. 

Readers' contributions to this department, including high- 
resolution digital photos or colour slides, are welcome. 
Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be 
published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 
3181 or email editorialglwild.com.au 





Mont Krypton Tent 


^K^ONT 



Mont tents are back! After much anticipation, 

Mont is releasing an innovative 
bushwalking tent for the Australian 
market. The Mont Krypton is 
a freestanding 3-4 season 
tent with a unique design 
that enables the inner 
and fly to pitch as 
one. High quality 
lightweight 
fabrics such 
as 30 denier 
Sil-nylon are used for 
the fly and inner floor, with 
3 DAC featherlite poles that 
cross over in 4 places creating 
a superbly stable structure in high 
winds or driving rain. 

The Krypton is packed full of 
features including dual entrances 
and vestibules, fully seam sealed fly 
and tub floor, a practical storage loft and 2 
pockets, plenty of venting and elbow room for a good night’s 
sleep — its most impressive characteristic however is its unique 
sewn-in footprint — a simple but incredibly well thought-out idea. 

The footprint not only protects the inner floor from moisture, dirt 
and abrasion, but also allows the tent to be used as a stand-alone 
fly with integrated floor for the fast and light enthusiast. 

Impressively light, the Krypton is the ideal tent for those looking for 
a lightweight, versatile and durable shelter designed to withstand 
the most severe conditions in the Australian bush. 


— 3 DAC Featherlite poles 
crossing over at 4 points 
for unparalleled rigidity 

— Colour coded webbing 
and poles 


- Siliconised nylon on the 
fly and inner floor 

- PU coated integrated 
sewn in footprint 


- Removable storage loft 


The Krypton is the first product release in our 

Mont Advanced Shelter System. 


- 4 reflective storm guys 


For stockists visit www.mont.com.au 
Mont Adventure Equipment—AnAustraiian Company 




Gear Survey: Tents 


A fiappv home 

John Chapman helps you to pick a lightweight, mortgage-free version 




Wild Gear Surveys: what they 
are and what they're not 

The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to assist 
readers in purchasing specialist outdoors equip¬ 
ment of the quality and with the features most 
appropriate for their needs; and to save them 
time and money in the process. 

The cost of'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, but 
of the Australian outdoors industry in general 
and we are not aware of such testing being 
regularly carried out by an outdoors maga¬ 
zine anywhere in the world. Similarly, given 
the number of products involved, field testing 
is beyond the means of Australia's outdoors 
industry. Wild Gear Surveys summarise infor¬ 
mation, collate and present it in a convenient 
and readily comparable form, with guidelines 
and advice to assist in the process of wise 
equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their knowledge 
of the subject and their impartiality. Surveys 
are checked and verified by an independent 
referee, and reviewed by Wild's editorial staff. 
Surveys are based on the items' availability 
and specifications at the time of the relevant 
issue’s production; ranges and specifications 
may change later. Before publication each 
manufacturer/distributor is sent a summary 
of the surveyor's findings regarding the speci¬ 
fications of their products for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features—and espe¬ 
cially the inclusion/exclusion of certain prod¬ 
ucts—entail a degree of subjective judgement 
on the part of the surveyor, the referee and 
Wild, space being a key consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose main 
concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 'wide 
availability'. To qualify, a product must usually 
be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors 
shops in the central business districts of the 
major Australian cities. With the recent pro¬ 
liferation of brands and models, and the con¬ 
stant ebb and flow of their availability, 'wide 
availability' is becoming an increasingly diffi¬ 
cult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the ob¬ 
vious human elements that may affect assess¬ 
ment, the quality, materials and specifications 
of any product may vary markedly from batch 
to batch and even from sample to sample. It 
is ultimately the responsibility of readers to 
determine what is best for their particular cir¬ 
cumstances and for the use they have in mind 
for gear reviewed. 


TENTS ARE THE HEAVIEST PIECE OF ESSENTIAL 
bushwalking equipment. The trend has been to 
make them lighter and lighter, with two main 
approaches adopted in recent years. Some de¬ 
signers have opted for single skins of breathable 
fabric: this significantly reduces weight but leads 
to more problems with condensation than tradi¬ 
tional double-skin designs. The other main trend 
has been to reduce the weight of materials. Fly¬ 
sheets are a bit lighter, with an increased use of 
silicone coatings, and many models now have 
mesh inners instead of breathable, silicon-im¬ 
pregnated nylon. This use of mesh saves a lot 
of weight and works well in warm climates. How¬ 
ever, anyone who has used a mesh inner in snow 
or windy, cold regions will understand that these 


tents are cold! This can result in any weight sav¬ 
ings being lost to carrying more clothing or heav¬ 
ier sleeping bags. Most tents are manufactured 
in Asia, and the country listed after the manu¬ 
facturer’s name is the country of design. 

This survey concentrates on tents for general 
bushwalking, giving an idea of the range and 
type of tents available in the main outdoors shops 
in Australia. 


Intended capacity 

Number of people, as specified by the manufac¬ 
turer. This survey focuses on two-person tents. 
Some slightly smaller and larger models are in¬ 
cluded to give an overview of the different styles 
available. 


Top, Grant Dixon does some DIY 
in a break from the storms, 
Patagonian Southern Ice-cap, 
Argentina. Glen Turvey. 
Left, the Exped Aries 
Mesh is a traditional 
tunnel-style tent. 












design moulds. Often they are primarily of one 
traditional shape but have features from an¬ 
other design, with the line between tunnels and 
domes becoming very blurred. However, these 
classifications should give you a starting point 
for thinking about tent design. 






is not typical of the tent's internal size. 


Total weight 

This weight includes everything required for 
bushwalking and was specified by the manu¬ 
facturer. Actual weights can vary from those 



Number of poles 

The first number indicates how many full-length 
poles there are that run from ground to ground. 
Where there is a +, the second number shows 
the tent's number of shorter poles. These usually 
hold up the top of the vestibule, improving entry 





















































Gear Survey: Tents 



■) indicates that the poles are all per¬ 
manently connected with special multiway con¬ 
nectors. This can simplify pole erection but broken 
connectors can be difficult to repair. All tents 
surveyed have aluminium shock-corded poles. 
These come in a variety of diameters, some¬ 
thing to check carefully when purchasing a spare 
or replacement pole. 

dumber of pegs 

Minimum pegs are those required to 
tent and fly in windless conditions. The 
number includes all peg and storm gi 


dumber of vestibules 

The number of unfloored vestibule 
can be used for gear storage. The 



The MSR Hubba Hubba, 
a lightweight, double-skin, 
three-season tent. 


/dumber of fly entrances 

The number of external doors 


lach end) 
opened 
































































Gear Survey: Tents 


Jly and floor head 

Water-head ratings are a measure of how much 
water pressure is required for water to begin 
leaking through the fabric. While higher num¬ 
bers show a more waterproof material, it gen¬ 
erally comes at an increased weight. In floors, 
a low water-head rating will indicate that a 
groundsheet will be required earlier in the tent’s 
life. In general, higher ratings indicate a more 
durable but heavier tent. 

Koominess 

This rating was calculated by ranking the inner 
dimensions of each tent according to its length, 
width and height total, adjusted by up to a 
point for roof design and vestibule space. Di¬ 
mensions alone don’t indicate how much use- 


Materials 


Every time a new material appears, it is pre¬ 
sented as being the latest and best ever—by 
some people at least. This happened a few 
years ago when polyester was adopted for 
tent-flys. Now that the dust has settled, a 
more meaningful comparison can be made 
between polyester and nylon. 

Firstly, it is important to recognise that both 
are excellent materials for tent-flys. Both are 
synthetic and are not affected if stored wet 
for a few days. However, both materials need 
drying before long-term storage as although 
the materials do not rot, they may grow 
mould that will adversely affect waterproof 
coatings. 

As for differences, nylon is around io p 
cent lighter, with weights of 60-70 
grams per square metre being com¬ 
monly used. Nylon stretches when 
wet, and many people will be familiar 
with the need to re-tension ; 
tent soon after it begins to rain. 

(Polyester's length is hardly af¬ 
fected when wet, so tent tensions 
tend to stay the same.) Nylon is a softer 
material, while polyester flys are noisier, espe¬ 
cially when flapping in strong, gusty winds—a 
disadvantage when camping in exposed loca- 

Both materials lose strength gradually with 
UV exposure—lightweight tents should not 
be used for permanent campsites. While poly¬ 
ester is supposed to be less sensitive to UV, 
several experienced walkers have found that 
polyester becomes more brittle and tears more 
easily as it ages. Tripping over a storm guy 
has resulted in a badly torn polyester fly, 
while nylon tents have less catastrophic fail¬ 
ures. The main problem with nylon ageing is 
that it leaks badly as the bond between the 
proofing and nylon fails. 

Lightweight nylon and polyester are not 
waterproof on their own, and the same water¬ 
proof coatings can be applied to both ma¬ 
terials. Polyurethane (PU) is a solid synthetic 
membrane applied to the surface of a mater¬ 
ial. The lighter but less durable alternative is 
a water-repelling silicone coating. The light¬ 
est materials have silicone coating on both 
sides but a good compromise for flys is a PU 
coating on one side and silicone on the other. 


Buy right 


■ Roominess. Lie down on a sleeping bag 
and make sure the inner is long enough. 
Tents should be at least 20 centimetres 
longer than your height, or 30 centimetres if 
a sloping roof is close to your feet or head. 

■ Interior height. Sit upon your knees in the 
highest part of the tent: is there enough 
room to change clothes without crushing 
other occupants? Can the second occupant 
also sit up at the same time? 

■ Ventilation. Ideally there should be open¬ 
ings as high as possible. Many tents use 
the entrances—check that they stay open 
when wet (ties provided) and that this 
doesn’t allow rain to fall directly on to the 
inner floor. 

■ Access. Entrances vary widely. Consider 
what it will be like in poor weather when 
trying to remove a waterproof jacket as 
you enter. Tents that require placing knees 
on the ground to enter are best avoided. 

■ Separate pitching. In warm or humid cli¬ 
mates, sometimes only an insect screen is 
required. Check whether it's possible to 
erect the inner and/or the outer on their 
own. Extra straps are needed with some 
models, so consider the weight of these if 
necessary. 



The Black Diamond Firstlight is a single-skin tent 
weighing only one-and-a-half kilograms. 

ful space there is; in particular, some tents with 
large footprints have surprisingly little headroom 
for seated occupants. 

Ease of pitch 

This is a subjective rating. Factors affecting this 
are continuous pole sleeves (easier to thread), 
pole lengths (different lengths can make it dif¬ 
ficult to find the right pole) width of pole sleeves 
(some are very narrow!) and whether poles cross 
(it does make it harder to erect). To assist erec¬ 
tion, some tents provide colour-coded poles— 
while this can simplify where to place poles, it 
often does not solve the problem of which pole 
to insert first or which pole crosses above an¬ 
other. Some tents that seem easy to erect in a 
display room are very awkward to put up in a 
gale with cold hands when the tent is acting 
like a sail. 


Stability 

This rates the overall stiffness of a tent against 
side forces. As we cannot test tents in a wind 
tunnel, this rating is subjective. It is affected 
by how I have seen designs perform and also 
by the strength shown when shaking and 
pushing the display models. Little features like 
attachments between the fly, inner and storm 
guys, internal stiffeners (such as solid pole 
sleeves) and how well the panels are cut can 
make a big difference. 

Access 

This rates how easy I found it to enter the tent 
and sit down. Models with high or wide open¬ 
ings rate well, while up to a point is deducted 
for designs that expose the floor to rain when 
the fly door is fully opened. 

Value 

This is not simply a value-for-money rating. Half 
of this subjective rating is based on the price, 
with the other half made up by considering 
weight, roominess and entrance design equally. 
This rating was then compared to other, similar 
designs. The survey is biased towards tents for 
general bushwalking use in the southern half of 
Australia for extended walks like the Bibbulmun 
Track in Western Australia or Tasmania’s South 
Coast Track. All tents surveyed are actually very 
good and a low rating does not mean a poor 
tent. I have used and liked some tents that re¬ 
ceived low scores—they are excellent for many 
uses—but were expensive compared to others 
for similar use and weight. In particular, if you 
need a tent for snow and extreme winds, consider 
many of the more expensive options—often 
they are the best in such conditions. 

Price 

This is either the recommended retail price or 
the highest price found in retail outlets. 

Availability 

will not find all the tents available in 
one shop, or even every state. Tents 
require a lot of floor space and are 
expensive to stock; most shops have 
only a limited number of brands, with only 
models on sale or display. Some brands 
have many more models than the three ex¬ 
amined in this survey. 


Other brands 
available 


Outer Limits LE Whittaker (07)32791800 


Roman (02) 9516 5150 
Camping Equipment 


Bushwalking writer John Chapman has been contributing 
to Wild since its first issue. His favourite place is Tasmania 
although he regularly visits all other Australian states. 


This survey was refereed by Steve Waters. 








►>FlexiFit 


The 

butterfly adjustment 
an even 

around the waist, increasing your comfort and 
minimising water 

Available for small, medium and large cockpits. 

Solution Spraycovers - made for all conditi 



Bending Branches is a small, privately owned company of paddlin] 
enthusiasts designing and building the finest paddles since I98i 
Unique designs, creative engineering, and proprietary processe 
create the ultimate performance paddles—strong, stiff an< 
lightweight. We’re committed to bringing new features to th( 
water that enhance the paddling experience. 


Stiff and lightweight fibreglass blades in 3 shapes and colours have thi 
ultimate performance, look and feel for any serious tripper.The Breez( 
shaft has a tri-axial design using aerospace T-700 carbon fibre tha 
provides amazing durability for the weight. Available with a telescopin; 
ferrule. 

blade colour: yellow, green 
shaft colour: black 
shaft type:T-700 carbon 
shaft size: regular 
lengths: 21S-230 cm, 22S-240 cm 
weight: 822 g 
drip ring: heavy duty 
ferrule angles: infinite 

www.seatosummit.com.au 


hh 

bendingbranches 






Gear Survey: iSca Kayaks 



fett/ng the drift 


John Wilde steers us through the complex world of sea kayaks 


Mark Berry, Peter Dobbs-Clements and Rick Martin show their appreciation for sea kayaking. Crayfish Bay, Whitsundays, Queensland. John Wilde 


Wild Gear Surveys: what they 
are and what they're not 

(See box on page 67.) 


A FULLY EQUIPPED SEA KAYAK HAS MANY USES; 

from paddling on a local lake to a full-on cross¬ 
ing of Bass Strait. Given their versatility, it is no 
wonder that sea kayaks are becoming so pop¬ 
ular. The biggest decision for those new to the 
sport is choosing equipment, in particular the 
boat itself. This survey aims to provide the reader 
with some basic knowledge of sea kayaks. The 
table concentrates on some of the most popular 
models. However, there are many locally-built 
fibreglass boats, not widely available through¬ 
out Australia but potentially good value on the 
local market. Use the general information be¬ 
low as a guide when making decisions about 
boats not covered in this survey. 

A modern sea kayak is a very complex piece 
of equipment, featuring everything that an 
ocean-going 
yacht might 
carry. This in¬ 
cludes basics 
such as bulk¬ 
heads and hatches 
for watertight storage, as 
well as deck-lines, rudders, pumps, 
deck storage, mast, sail, and personal items 
such as maps, charts, a GPS and supplies for 
trips that can last for months. 


Dimensions 

As a general rule, the longer the kayak, the 
faster its cruising speed. This has to be weighed 
up against problems with storage and portab¬ 
ility. As a rough guide, most sea kayaks are five 
to five-and-a-half metres in length. Width 
equates directly to stability. However, wider 
boats tend to be slower and will hinder some 
basic skills such as support strokes, while many 
advanced skills like eskimo rolls are easier in 
narrower boats. Most sea kayaks are between 
55 and 62 centimetres in width. 

Volume or maximum 
carrying capacity 

Not all suppliers provide this information and 
there aren't industry standards for these meas¬ 
urements. Some manufacturers prefer to give 
• total volume as opposed to maximum recom¬ 
mended load. More volume generally means 
more room for storing gear when expedition 
paddling—it's not uncommon to load a boat 
with up to 80 kilograms of equipment, food 
and fresh water on long trips. If expeditions 


don't float your boat or you are a smaller pad- 
dler, you will find a lower-volume boat easier 
to handle. 

Cockpit dimensions 

These dimensions give you an idea of how wide 
the seating position is and the length of the 
cockpit. In general, it is best to have a snug, 
well-fitting cockpit and seating position. If you 
have a bigger build or want room to move 
around, look at this column carefully. 


Buy right 



Be clear about the intended use of your sea 
kayak. Are you planning to go on big ex¬ 
pedition-style trips or shorter jaunts in 
calm waters? The many aspects of sea 
kayaking are reflected in the variety of 
shapes, sizes and materials in which sea 
kayaks are produced. 

Try as many kayaks as you can. Typically 
sea kayakers spend hours in the vessel of 
their choice, so it is important to make sure 
that the boat fits your body shape and is 
comfortable. Don't commit to a kayak on 
reputation alone, as no one kayak fits every¬ 
one. Many retailers have hire boats which 
you can try out; it is recommended that 
you do this if you can. 







Weight 

Plastic boats tend to be heavier than fibreglass 
composites. Weights given are for a standard 
construction and fittings, such as rudders, day- 
hatches and pumps. Not only is a heavier boat 
slower in the water, it is also heavier to get off 
a roof rack. 


Material 

All boats covered in this survey are either 
plastic or fibreglass composite. A number of 
different plastics are used, from the blow- 
moulded HTP plastic used by Prijon (which is 
particularly hard-wearing), to some new prod- 


Sails for sea kayaks 


There are many excellent sails on the market, 
or you can build your own. Before getting one, 
consider the implications; sailing is often not 
as easy as it seems. Sails tend to create more 
instability in a kayak and a good support 
stroke and bracing skills are essential. Rescue 
drills and preferably rolling with a sail should 
also be practised before you take off on the 
open sea. Ideally every member in a group 
should be similarly equipped, otherwise the 
well-equipped paddlers—often those with 
more experience—tend to speed off, often 
leaving the less experienced behind and caus¬ 
ing major problems for safety, group spread 
and communication. There are also some 'pur¬ 
ist' paddlers who believe that a sail is some 
form of cheating! On the other hand, sailing 
adds a very exciting dimension to kayaking. 
Taking off on a big swell on the open sea at 
speeds of up to 20 kilometres an hour pro¬ 
duces an adrenalin rush that takes some beat¬ 
ing. Sails can also be a safety factor; on several 
occasions I have towed seasick or exhausted 
paddlers to safety with the aid of my sail. 

Most designs are rigged from a collapsible 
mast on the front deck. As the majority of sails 
are retrofitted, you will need to strengthen 
the mast-attachment area. On a fibreglass boat 
this can easily be done with extra materials; 
on plastic boats, a saddle is fitted on the deck. 
(Sail manufacturers should be able to give 
you some direction.) The fittings need to 
be far enough forward so that you can 
still paddle the boat effectively. 

The mast should be easily 
raised or lowered from the 
cockpit area using a small pul¬ 
ley. With this style of rig, the sail is usually 
kept on the mast so that it can be quickly 
folded away. Once the sail is up it is usually 
sheeted off to a small cleat mounted just in 
front of the cockpit. A good sail, especially 
one incorporating a boom, will deliver assist¬ 
ance up to a broad reach; that is, from up to 
90° across either side of the wind to a full 
downwind direction and, depending on the 
size, able to be used in anything between ten 
and 30 knots. Whatever kind of sail you use, it 
should be easy to deploy and lower on your 
own from the cockpit. 

The following are web sites for some of the 
sails available in Australia at present; Advanced 
Kayak Kits Australia, www.kayakits.com; Hybrid 
Pty Ltd, www.hybridaustralia.com; Pacific 
Action, www.pacificaction.com 


wooden or folding boats, I have 
listed some relevant web sites in 
the 'other brands available' box. 

Rudders and skegs 

Some purists will argue that a sea kayak does 
not need a rudder, and some boats have been 
designed to perform well without one. How¬ 
ever, many people will find it easier and more 
comfortable to use a rudder in rough and windy 
conditions. Some boats, such as the Mirage, 
have an integral rudder, which is very easy to 
use but can be vulnerable to damage or loss of 
the rudder pin, especially in surf. The most 
common type of rudder swings off the stern 
from a rope control near the cockpit area and 
can be raised or lowered at will depending on 
conditions. All rudders are controlled by a foot- 
bar system operated from within the cockpit. 
An alternative is a skeg, which adjusts the dir¬ 
ectional balance of the boat and takes the form 
of a fin that can be adjusted from the cockpit to 
drop down towards the stern of the boat and 


Mirage 580 is 
a fibreglass boat 
suitable for extended 
trips. Left, the Wilder¬ 
ness Systems Tempest 170. 
For left, the Q-kayaks Shear¬ 
water in its natural environment. 


Pump 

If you are taking your kayak out in rough con¬ 
ditions, you should definitely have a hands-free 
pump for use in rescue scenarios or if your boat 
starts to leak. A foot-pump is operated by one 
foot and is usually mounted on the front bulk¬ 
head inside the cockpit. They require little main¬ 
tenance and are very reliable. The alternative 
is an electric pump similar to those in yachts; 
this requires a waterproof switch on the deck and 
a waterproof battery. They are fast and effi¬ 
cient, but require regular check-ups and main¬ 
tenance, as well as recharging. If you intend to 
put in an electrical system for navigation lights 
this may be a good way to go. Pumps can be 
retrofitted to most boats. 

Design 

This is a subjective rating on the suitability of 
each craft for general sea-kayak touring. By 
'general sea-kayak touring' I mean enclosed 
single-person kayaks that could be used on the 
open sea in most conditions, for everything from 
day trips to extended sea expeditions over sev¬ 
eral days or weeks. 

Value 

This is a subjective rating by the reviewer. It 
considers the features of each boat, compared 
to its price. 


ucts such as Metalicine. In some cases, softer 
plastics are used, which can become misshapen 
quite easily when strapped tightly on to a car 
roof rack in the Australian sun (it is wise to 
read the manufacturer's specifications). When 
not in use, all boats should be stored out of the 
sun to prevent UV damage. 

Fibreglass composites are usually built with 
polyester resins. However, some manufacturers 
such as Gudu use vinyl-ester, which is slightly 
stronger, while other specialist boats may use 
epoxy. These are combined with a mixture of 
fibreglass, woven cloth and, in some cases, 
more exotic materials such as Kevlar or carbon 
fibre. (The latter will increase rigidity and 
strength for less weight but is expensive.) 

Other construction materials include wood— 
both strong and elegant—with these boats gen¬ 
erally built from a kit, taking around 100 hours 
to build and costing just upwards of $iooo. Fi¬ 
nally, for the adventure traveller there are 
folding boats. These will fit into a couple of 
reasonably sized rucksacks but are a fairly 
specialised market. For anyone interested in 


counteract the turning effect of wind and/or 
waves. 


Day-hatch 

The main storage areas at the bow and stern of 
the boat are not accessible once on the water. 
A day-hatch is a small compartment for all the 
items you need whilst paddling. Most day- 
hatches are behind the cockpit, which can 
make it difficult to find individual items. Several 
manufacturers, such as Prijon and Azul, have 
recently fitted a small day-hatch on the front 
deck to make life easier. 
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New Comfort. 
New Freedom. 


More versatile than a sleeping bag. 

That's the idea behind our Comfort System - the 
latest creation from Therm-a-Rest*. 

Our new Fitted Sheets™ and Tech Blankets™ 
seamlessly integrate with your existing Therm-a-Rest 
mattress, adding a whole new dimension of comfort 
and footloose freedom. 

Customise your outdoor experience with our holistic 
approach to comfort at thermarestcom. 'll 


THERMAREST 


SealLine™ Urban. 
All-weather protection. 


You think city life's more civilised than the 
outdoors? Try riding through crowded downtown 
streets in the predawn rain while choking on 
exhaust and dodging pedestrians. Try slogging 
through a sea of dirty-grey slush as you race 
for the last train of the night. All of a sudden 
"civilisation" seems a lot less genteel. 

AtSealLine®, we know about the 
environmental hazards that go with city 
living—^the rain, the sleet, the grit. We also 
know that most dry storage gear hasn't exactly 
been designed with an eye for the city dweller. 
That's why we created our new 
Urban line. 


This collection of functional, PVC-free bags, 
packs, and accessories features the same 
guaranteed protection that has made us the 
leader in the paddling market for more than 20 
years, but with an emphasis on designs that fit 
the urban aesthetic. This is gear you live out 
of, taking you from the morning commute to any 
variety of after-hours activities. 


This is gear for the eco-minded urbanite or the 
young professional who isn't quite the leather- 
briefcase type. This is personal gear protection 
like you've never seen before. 

Photo: John Laptad \ 
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® the ultimate mountain experience 

• guide-client ratio 1:2 

• mountaineering experience 
not essential 


SEA KAYAKING 
HINCHINBROOK ISLAND 



CORAL SEA KAYAKING | Tel: 07 4068 9154 

www.coralseakayaking.com 

Tropical North Queensland 




How to get great tasting 
lightweight hiking food. 


You can make delicious fruit 
leathers, beef jerky, dried soups, 
vegetables, meats and energy 
foods all at a fraction of the 
shop-bought cost. 

See the Fowlers Vacola 
Ultimate dehydrator at Myer, 
Mitre 10, Home Hardware, 
Thrifty Link and True Value. 

Or call us on 1800 814444 
for recipes, free brochure and 
your nearest stockist. 


Fowlersw ACOLA] 


I 



■ Legendary quality 

■ Awesome 
handling In all 
elements without 
rudder or skeg 

■ Vinyl Ester resins 

■ Custom seat and 
back band 

■ Option of sliding 
foot-pegs or 
custom-fit 
bulkhead 

■ Foot pump as 
standard 

■ Top of the range 
VCP hatches 

■ Available In 
fibreglass. Kevlar, 
carbon/Kevlar or 
carbon fabrics 

■ Options of skeg 
or ruddered 

■ Tow points as 
standard 

■ Tape join inside 
and out on day 
of manufacture 
-very important! 



Australia’s only solar- 
powered sea kayak factory: 
lowering your carbon 
footprint and reducing your 
impact on the environment 
GUDU Kayaks is proud to be 
an Australian owned business 
providing paddlers with 
quality sea kayaks 
Contact Lawrence on 
02 64927177 or email: 
nadgeekayaks@gmail.com or 
www.nadgeekayaks.com.au 
PS What is a GUDU? GUDU is 
a local Aboriginal word used 
by the YUIN nation of SE 
Australia to describe the sea 
GUDU Kayaks = sea kayaks 


considering when doing research into which 
boat to buy. 

Deck-lines: all the boats surveyed have some 
form of these. Sea kayaks should be fitted with 
deck-lines and have suitable bow and stern 
attachment and carrying devices so that a boat 
can be handled in rough conditions on the sea. 
Check deck-line attachment areas; they should 
be sound and secure as a broken one will ruin 
your trip. Some manufacturers recommend that 
you do not carry a boat by the deck-lines, instead 
providing toggles or loops at the bow and stern. 
Foredeck storage: things you need on deck most 
of the time—map, compass, fishing line, wind- 
proof top—need to be held on the deck. Often 
elasticated straps are provided although deck 
netting is more reliable, particularly in the surf. 
Other fittings: some of these are covered in 
the comments section, but some boats also have 
fittings for carrying spare paddles on deck, tow¬ 
ing, or a variety of other attachment points. If 
you are considering serious paddling, these 
ought to be taken into account. 

Adjustable outfitting: most kayaks have ad¬ 
justable backrests. Many, like the Prijon range, 
also come with much more, such as an adjust¬ 
able seat fore and aft and adjustable thigh grips. 
If you want to customise your boat, it's easy to 
glue in extra foam for comfort or more grip. 

Finally, it is important to be aware that the 
sea is an ever-changing, dynamic environment. 
Inexperienced paddlers would be well advised 
to take some professional instruction or to join 
a club. Don't try to get solo experience as a novice. 
Where possible, make sure you are in a group 
of at least four paddlers, including at least one 
experienced paddler. In Victoria, look atvvww. 
vskc.org.au and in New South Wales, www. 
nswseakayaker.asn.au O 


Other brands 
available 


Brand 

Contact 

Advanced Kayak Kits 
Australia (wooden kits] 

vvww.kayakits.com 

Barracuda Kayaks wwv 

v.canoesplus.com.au 

Cape Boat vvww.capeboatworks.com.au 

Works (wooden kits) 

Gala Sports wwv 

v.canoesplus.com.au 

Kayaker (folding boats) 

vvvvw.kayaker.com.au 

Point 65N 

www.point65.se 

Rafta Kayaks 

vvww.raftakayaks.spaces.live.com 


Rosco Canoes vvww.roscocanoes.com.au 
and Kayaks 


John Wilde has spent the last 35 years teaching outdoor 
education at a variety of venues. He recently retired to 
spend more time adventuring and travelling with family 
and friends. He is a keen white-water and sea paddler, 
bushwalke and cross-country skier. He has been a regular 

This survey was refereed by Stuart Trueman. 





























Taupo & Blenheim 




• Keeps you warm in winter and cool 
in summer by naturally maintaining a 
comfortable balance in your personal 
microclimate • High performance 
fabric that allows prolonged use as 
it neutralizes odour • Repels rain, 
snow and liquid spills 


Hastings wooiumu 

Baselayer $139.95 

• Keeps you warm in winter and cool 
in summer by naturally maintaining a 
comfortable balance in your personal 
microclimate • High performance 
fabric that allows prolonged use as 
it neutralizes odour • Repels rain, 
snow and liquid spills 


Premium 

Baselayer $39.95 

• 100% Polypropylene has low 

thermal conductivity and low moisture 
absorption • Designed for easy stretch 
movement • Available in either stripes 
or solid colours 


Deluxe 

Baselayer $59.! 

• Spun, wicking polyester 
extremely breathable, quick-dryi 
and comfortable to wear • Pique k 
outer face maximises surface ar 
allowing for quicker evaporation 
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Know your alloys 

The guru of tent poles^ John Chapman, initiates us 
into this mysterious world 


All aluminium tent poles have numbers stamped 
on them that indicate the type of alloy from 
which they are made. This, combined with tem¬ 
pering information and a little knowledge, can 
give you an idea as to their strength and quality. 
(Tempering is the heat-treatment of a pole; Ti 
is the most elastic, while Tio is the hardest and 
most brittle.) 

For a start, 6000 poles are usually used in very 
cheap tents as they are brittle and break more 
easily—not a good choice for bushwalking tents. 
The 7000 series alloys are much better. The most 
common poles are the Easton 7075-T9S, which 
are made in the USA and easily recognised as 
they are usually gold. Ferrels—short metal in¬ 
serts—are used to join these poles. They are a 
very strong pole, although because they are a 
hard temper they cannot be bent too much be¬ 
fore breaking. (For sharp curves the Eastons are 
pre-bent.) Another common, high-quality pole 
that comes highly recommended is the 7001 
DAC. Made in Korea, they have a T6 temper and 
are joined using an innovative method in which 
the pole is flared to make it wider while the tube 
thickness around the flare is increased to reduce 
breakage. Less common are the new Easton 7178 
series; these are more brittle than the 7075s, so 
also need to be pre-bent for any radical curves. 


Light is right 


Those clever folks at MSR have just released 
a new, lightweight water filter, the Hyper- 
Flow Microfilter. Using Hollow Fibre tech¬ 
nology, they have managed to combine a 
high flow rate—^three litres a minute—with 
a low weight of only 209 grams. It protects 
against all the most common lurgies found 
in the water when bushwalking—protozoa 
and bacteria—but, like most filters, not 
viruses. Given its small size and speed it is 
ideal for everything from day trips to multi¬ 
day excursions. It comes with a 'Quick Con¬ 
nect Bottle Adaptor' allowing direct connec¬ 
tion to a bottle, and is completely field 
maintainable. The cartridge lasts for 1000 
litres and the unit retails for $209. To find out 
more, contact Spelean 
on 1800 634 853. 

At a dollar for 
each gram, it's 
lucky the MSR 
Hyperlight weighs 
so little! 


Sinmat 

We liked the sound of the Exped Synmat here 
at Wild, thinking that this could be the perfect 
sleeping mat for our readers. However, we soon 
realised it was all to do with synthetic fill rather 
than good, old-fashioned sinning. The Synmat 
is a synthetic version of the deluxe Exped Down- 
mat, with one very clever addition—its own built- 
in pump, allowing quick and easy inflation of 
the mat, particularly when you are stuck in your 
tent. Another nifty feature is that the fill—Texped 
Loft Microfibre—is bonded to the top and bot¬ 
tom of the interior surfaces of the baffles, pre¬ 
venting it from shifting or losing loft over time. 
Like its down brother, the Synmat is a very com¬ 
fortable seven centimetres thick, and it weighs 
only a couple of hundred grams more (950 grams, 
including stuff sack and repair kit). Retailing at 
$189, the Synmat is distributed by Intertrek. 
Contact them on (02) 9476 0672. 

Packing a punch 

For those who like their gear a little bit Gucci, 
Are'teryx has some new rucksacks for people 
to salivate over; the women's specific Mala (no 
pinking and shrinking here) and the men's Naos. 
Made from 'custom engineered 42od Advanced 
Composite Textile which is air-impermeable 
(read waterproof), exceptionally durable and 
bondable', these packs feature more technical 
sounding terms than a PhD thesis in chemical 
engineering. They also have 'colour matched pig¬ 
mented WaterTight Zippers' and a Monoframe 
harness, which 'creates a direct 
link between spine, sus¬ 
pension and bag'. Using 
'3D Volume Patterning' 
the bags are constructed 
from only two pieces of | 
material, which means 
that Are'teryx has re¬ 
duced the number of 
load-bearing seams 
(all of which are seam- 
sealed) and shaved 
weight off the pack. 

The final touch of 
waterproofing i 
roll-top closure. Th< 

'Radially Formed' 
shoulder-straps 
and hip-belt are 
constructed 
from 'multi-layer 
composite mater¬ 
ials' which are ther¬ 
mally moulded, providing, 
from all accounts, a superb, comfortable fit. 
The Maia comes in 65 and 75 litre versions 
(weighing 2.6 and 2.8 kilograms, respect¬ 
ively), while the Naos comes in 70 and 85 
litre sizes (2.3 and 2.9 kilograms). Like all 
designer gear, these packs pack a hefty punch 



pricewise, with the smaller size in each model 
retailing for $999.95 and the larger model for 
$1199.95. To find out more, contact Sea to 
Summit on (08) 9221 6617. 

Digital delights 

While digital cameras become ever more clever 
and sophisticated (soon they will be outsmart¬ 
ing us!) the need to protect them from our 
harsh and unforgiving world remains. 

Perfect for the job is the new Flip- 
side series of camera packs from 
Lowepro. The two models, the 
Flipside 200 and 300, will com¬ 
fortably carry your camera kit, 
keeping it safe from the ele¬ 
ments. The Flipside 200 is de¬ 
signed to carry a digital SLR 
with an 80-200 millimetre lens 
attached and up to three other 
lenses or flash units, while the 
Flipside 300 is designed for a 
professional digital SLR with 
up to three other lenses or flash 
units—everything a photographer 
could desire! Both packs have plenty 
of pockets for storing accessories, as 
well as a hideaway tripod holder that can carry a 
compact tripod or monopod. The Flipside 200 
retails for $105, and the 300 for $119. 

On the inside of the Flipside you could also 
find space for a new twin lens set, the Ultimate 
Travel Kit from Tamron. This includes an ii-i8 
millimetre 4.5-5.6 lens and an 18-250 millimetre 
3.5-6.3 lens, giving a huge 11-250 millimetre 
range with just two lenses and very little 
bulk. Also included in tbe kit is a set of Cokin 
filters, which can help to compensate for 
difficult light conditions. The Ultimate Travel 
Kit retails for $1199. For more information on 
either the Lowepro or Tamron gear, contact 
Maxwell International on 1300 882 517. 

Knick-Kiittcks 

The biggest loser? 

Like fatties everywhere in our image-con¬ 
scious world, Leatherman decided 
that its legendary brand of multitools 
needed to shed some weight. Enter 




Introducing the 
Leatherman Skeletool: 
both futuristic and 


z t anorexic. Top, the Flipside 300 

doing what it does best. Above 
left, in keeping with the Are'teryx 
Naos's price, the colour is 'gold rush'! 





MYOBELTXP 

The powerful headlamp that adapts 
perfectly to your needs. 
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the neWj glamorous (if slightly anorexic) Skeletool. 
Weighing in at a paltry 143 grams, the Skeletool 
is a very attractive piece of kit featuring a num¬ 
ber of essential tools; knife, needle-nose pliers, 
regular pliers, wire-cutters, bit driver (the bits 
are sold separately and fit in the grip) and a 
karabiner attachment that also doubles as a 
bottle opener—brilliant. This supermodel of 
multitools retails for $199.95. To find out more, 
contact Zen Imports on (02) 9807 9922. 

Dry sack? 

No, Sea to Summit hasn’t invented waterproof 
underpants (although there are rumours), but 
it has released its new eVAC Dry Sack. Aside 
from rhyming nicely, it follows on from the eVENT 
Compression Sacks, in that the base is made 
from eVENT fabric—which is air-permeable but 
waterproof—allowing you easily to roll excess 
air out of the bag when you are packing, while 
keeping everything dry. Featuring a waterproof 
roll-top closure, io 000 millimetre water head 
and a white interior so you can see the contents 
easily, it comes in a range of sizes from three 
litres (RRP $24.95) up to 65 litres ($59-95)- 
Contact Sea to Summit to find out more. 

Shocking technology 

Black Diamond has just brought out its own 
version of the shock-absorbing trekking pole, re¬ 
leasing the Contour Elliptic Shock. Using 'Control 
Shock Technology’ it claims to offer 'progressive, 
four-stage shock absorption that smooths out 
light strikes, absorbs medium strikes, prevents 
hard bottoming-out and controls rebound’. That 
sounds good. This is combined with the usual 
features of Black Diamond poles; the double 
FlickLock and Binary technologies, and Elliptic de¬ 
sign. Each pole extends from 68-140 centimetres 
and weighs 332 grams. They retail for $199 a pair; 
contact Sea to Summit for details. O 


No more bent pegs! 

The master of Trix, Stephen 
Bunion, enlightens us once again 

While many tents are now self-supporting, they 
still need a number of tent pegs to perform at 
their best. To cut down on weight, people often 
rely on just a few very lightweight (and flimsy) 
pegs. Unfortunately, these lightweight pegs 
are generally no match for hard ground and 
often end up bent and useless. An easy option 
is to carry one sturdier steel peg of a slightly 
larger diameter; the trick is to bang in the steel 
peg, then remove it and replace it with the 
thinner lightweight peg. No more bent pegs! 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this sec¬ 
tion; payment is at our standard rate. Send them to 
the address at the end of this department. 


New and innovative products of relevance to the rucksack 
sports (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, in¬ 
cluding high-resolution digital photos (on CD or by email), 
are welcome for possible review in this department. Written 
items should be typed, include recommended retail prices 
and preferably not exceed 200 words. Send them to Wild, 
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The Ways of the Bushwalker 

BY MELISSA HARPER (UNSW PRESS, 2007, 

RRP $32.95, www.unswpress.com.au). 

Tracing the history of bushwalking in Australia 
from European settlement. The Ways of the Bush- 
walker: on foot in Australia opens with the story 
of George Worgan, possibly the first bushwalker. 
In 1788 he packed his 'snapsack' with salt beef 
and went for a walk in the bush, simply because 
he enjoyed it. From here the book traces the 
evolution from early pedestrian touring to track¬ 
building for tourists escaping growing cities, the 
club movement of the 1920s to bushwalkers' 
role in conserving and championing wild places. 
The final chapter, 'Whose bush is it anyway?', 
discusses traditional land ownership, conflicts 
with other recreational activities, and access to 
wilderness. Diary entries, stories of adventurers 
and historical illustrations add extra life. The 
author has written an engaging social history 
for those who, like George Worgan, feel 'an in¬ 
clination to ramble'. 

Noelene Proud 

Sex in a Tent 

BY MICHELLE WAITZMAN (WILDERNESS 
PRESS, 2007 $29.95, www.woodslane.com.au). 
As its name suggests. Sex in a Tent: a wild couple’s 
guide to getting naughty in nature is less about 
walking a route than having one. While it con¬ 
tains general information about camping and 
the outdoors, it is principally a guide for those 
couples ready to let nature 'fan the flames' of 
passion. From essential foreplay tips to trouble¬ 
shooting ('Ten nice ways to say you stink'). Sex 


in a Tent covers all the angles (and positions). 
Indispensable too are its romantic campsite re¬ 
cipes and enigmatic sex-game suggestions ('6g 
Showdown'). All in all, a terrific tent-side guide 
for every sexual adventurer—especially those 
needing tips on sterilising tools other than 
camping cutlery. 

Alexandra Knell 

The forest Wars 

BY JUDITH AJANI (MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, 2007 $34.95, www.mup.unimelb.edu.au). 
The Forest Wars is an important book that traces 
the history of Australian forestry, cutting through 
much of the myth and controversy that surrounds 
it. Ajani's primary contention is that due to the 
afforestation practices of foresters in the 1960s, 
there is now enough plantation timber to cease 
logging our native forests, leaving them to do 
what they do best: act as carbon soaks, protect 
diversity and water catchments, and provide wild 
places for future generations. Interestingly, Ajani 
believes the plantation timber industry wields 
far too little political clout, to its disadvantage, 
while the heavily subsidised, low-value, low- 
employing woodchipping lobby has too great a 
say politically—to the detriment of us all. 

Ross Taylor 

AffZAffC Mature and 
Landscape 

EDITED BY STUART MILLER (CSIRO PUBLISH¬ 
ING, 2007 RRP $39.95, www.publish.csiro.au). 
The ANZANG Nature and Landscape Fourth Collec¬ 
tion: photographer of the year is a wonderful coffee- 


table book, filled with the extravagance and 
sheer beauty of nature. When I first picked it 
up I misread the title as 'Amazing', and that's 
what the images are. Apart from the glorious 
photos, the paragraphs accompanying them are 
fascinating to read, outlining the conditions in 
which the shots were taken—the luck of sub¬ 
ject, light and moment being just right—or 
providing details on the natural history of the 
subject. The 'Our Impact' section is a sobering 
reminder of how humans are capable of chan¬ 
ging nature, often for the worse. 

Michele Kohout 

Antarctica 

BY JASON KIMBERLEY (HARDIE GRANT BOOKS, 
2007 RRP $39.95, www.hardiegrant.com.au). 
The core adventure of Antarctica is an admirable 
and serious undertaking: sledge hauling at 80° 
south in temperatures as low as -30°C. In 2005 
Kimberley, with Peter Hillary (son of Sir Ed¬ 
mund Hillary) and Jason Veale, flew in to the 
Patriot Hills and made a two-week trip towards 
the Ellsworth Mountains. The book contains 
more than 400 photographs. Many of these are 
very good but there are also some quite ordinary 
images. Fewer photos with good pictorial editing 
would have improved the book. The selection 
of the cover image is beyond comprehension. 
The best parts of the text are where Kimberley 
is describing the trials and tribulations of camp¬ 
ing and sledging in this hostile environment. 
His description of the difficulty of navigating 
accurately in a complete white-out rings very 

David Neilson 
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Sydney's /Natural World 

BY JOHN MARTYN (STEP INC, 2007, RRP $60 
INCLUDING P & P, www.step.org.au). 

This beautiful book is an appreciation of the 
sandstone country around Sydney—both north 
and south of the city—known as the Cumber¬ 
land Plain. Sydney’s Natural World: water, light, 
life, form, colour is largely a selection of photos 
grouped around themes; for example, colours. 
In the 'Red' colour section are images of red 
flowers, ferns and bark. The photos are not 
great works of art but they are more than mere 
snapshots and capture the essence of what is 
special about Sydney's bush and coast. This 
book, published by a Ku-ring-gai based environ¬ 
ment group, will appeal to lovers of the bush- 
land around Sydney, and to those who want to 
know more about it. 

David Noble 

Where to See Wildlife 
in Tasmania 

BY DAVE WATTS AND CATHIE PLOWMAN 
(ALLEN & UNWIN, 2007, $29.95, 
www.allenandunwin.com). 

This book will be useful for visiting wildlife enthu¬ 
siasts. It features 29 wildlife 'hot spots' across 
the state where people will have a good chance 
of seeing animals in their native habitat. Each 
location has a well-labelled map showing where 
to look, available facilities, access and key species 
to see. Although arranged by location, a good 
index enables specific wildlife to be found quickly. 
It also has a year planner to assist with timing 
a visit to Tasmania, and outlines the authors' 
thoughts on conservation and potential impacts 
on native wildlife. 

This very readable book includes many good- 
quality, colour wildlife photos, while the pre¬ 
sentation makes you want to thumb through 
its eye-catching pages. A good indication of my 
high opinion of this book is the fact that I gave 
my dad a copy for Christmas. 

Karen Johnson 

The Wild Places 

BY ROBERT MACFARLANE (GRANTA, 2007, 
$35, www.granta.com). 

Robert Macfarlane became familiar to many 
readers with his 2003 award-winning Mountains 
of the Mind, an exploration of the attraction that 
mountain environments hold for those driven to 
experience them. Macfarlane returns with a new 
exploration, this time a personal and reflective 
journey through the UK and its remaining wild 
places. That there are still wild places in the 
UK is perhaps the most surprising belief of all, 
yet Macfarlane travels through moors, valleys, 
islands, rivers, and forests. In doing so he con¬ 
siders the nature of wildness and of man's re¬ 
lationship with it, both the appreciative and 
exploitative. This is a moving, thoughtful and 
beautifully written collection of journeys that 
will be appreciated by anyone who enjoys nature 
writing and good literature. 

Neil Bramsen 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them, 
with RRP and a digital image of the cover for reproduction, 
to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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30th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Be sure not to miss this milestone issue of Rock, 
on sale 26 March 2008 

Available at newsagents Australia wide, specialist climbing and outdoors shops 
or direct from Wild Publications for $8.99*. 

www.rock.com.au 
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Wild Shot 



It’s easier at low volume? Rafters 
manoeuvre their vessel past rapids 
during a low-water descent of the 
Franklin River, Tasmania. Grant Dixon 


Wild welcomes images for this page; 
payment is at our standard rate. 
Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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ALL-CONDITION STOVE SYSTEM. 
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Performance has always been what sets MSR® stoves apart from the pack. And not 
just in controlled environments, but in real backcountry conditions, where fierce winds, 
low temperatures and high elevations create real challenges. Now, with the introduction 
of the Reactor®, we're taking real-world performance to all-new heights. 


This is the fastest-boiling, most fuel-efficient, most windproof all-condition stove system 
ever made, capable of boiling one litre of water in just three minutes. It combines a 
patent-pending canister stove and a high-efficiency 1.7-litre pot into one compact, 
easy-to-use unit. And its internal pressure regulator ensures consistent flame output 
throughout the life of the canister and in even the most challenging 
conditions—where performance really matters. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 
Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au | email: msr@spelean.com.au 



GEAR THAT PERFORMS-FOR LIFE. 












